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For Forest and Stream. 
THE FASCINATION OF FISHING. 
a os 


OULD I lend the fascination 
That this solitude enshrines, 

Tn its rest and recreation, 

In the typographic mines, 
You would leave the pen and book 
And would sally with your hook 
To this bright, enchanting brook 

Here to revel in these lines. 


Could you study from creation 

These grand books of nature’s lore, 
As she crowns with rare ovation 

Hill and dell and meadland o’er, 
You would daily find some treasure— 
Daily find some hidden pleasure— 
That in an exhaustless measure 

Onward reaches evermore. 


You would leave the lab’ratory, 

Where such miracles are wrought; 
And the bears of modern story, 

That the bulls so well have fought-- 
You would with complacent wishes 
Leave to speculative dishes 
While you feasted on the fishes 

That your lucky hand had caught, 


There's a mighty charm in fishing, 
Though your cheek should change to dun, 
But much like the charm of wishing, 
*Tis in catching lurks the fun. 
One forgets the sumptuous dishes, 
As one does the crowned wishes, 
Hence, in fishing more than fishes 
Is the fascination won. . 
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Bown the Potomac. 


nee ens 
NO. I1L—THE MARYLANDER AND HIS 

CANOE. 

seca 
OWER Maryland has never recovered from the dis- 
asters of the late civil war. This is in some mea- 
sure due to the people themselves, but in large part 
to the scarcity of labor. During the war the negroes 
in the counties bordering on the Potomac were swept into 
the army. When they did not leave their masters volun- 
tarily force, was used. Recruiting parties were sent into 
the interior by order of Major General Benjamin F. Butler, 
and the negroes were marched in gangs to Piney Point or 
Point Lookout, from whence they were shipped to Fortress 
Monroe. The “‘old families” were thus left in sad plight. 
Ladies who had never combed their own hair, or tied their 
own shoes, found themselves confronted by a formidable 
array of household duties. There were fires to be made 
and food prepared ere hunger could be satisfied. The men 
of the household, who had never known more arduous toil 
than riding at a tournament, or chasing the fox ’cross coun- 
try, were left with large farms on their hands—the plough 
standing in the furrow, the yards and barns full of valu- 
able stock. It is perhaps hardly to be wondered at that 
everything was allowed to go to ruin and decay; that fields 
were left untilled, fences unrepaired, and buildings un- 
painted. The transition from ease and affluence to.com- 
parative poverty was so sudden that few have recovered 
from theshock. The wonder is, how so many manage to 
live at all on the wreck of their ante bellum grandeur... Few 
of the negroes ever returned to their former homes. They 
met their death in the crater before Petersburg, perished 

of disease, or live in vagabondage in distant States. 

The staple crops of this section are tobacco and wheat. 
All vegetables thrive, and peaches, pears, apples, nectar- 
ines, grapes, melons, and plums come to full perfection. 
The Washington and Baltimore markets are readily reached 
by steamers, which penetrate every nook and inlet; and 
yet, with all these advantages, there is very little prosperity 
among the white population. People live—and, they can- 
not well help it, with an abundance of game, fish, and oys- 
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ters at their disposal, but their dwellings grow more and 
more dilapidated every year, and their pockets emptier. It 
is hard to prescribe a remedy for this state of affairs. 
Skilled labor, thrift, and energy are potent in their way, 
but capital is needed as well to raise Lower Maryland from 


its slough of despond. 


St. George’s Island, mentioned in a former article, has a 
The men are engaged 
The island is 
some three miles in length, is nearly level, and is covered 
Fruit 
thrives here, but, save in one instance, no care is bestowed 
The fishermen and pilots usually culti- 
vate a little garden patch, however, and sometimes a field 
You will see pigs running at large, but rarely a 
A canoe isto these islanders a 
horse and carriage combined. It takes the place of the 
volante of Havana and the gondola of Venice, and is more 
than either, for it is not only a conveyance, but a means of 


population of some forty families. 
in the fisheries and as pilots on the river. 


to a considerable extent by dense groves of pine. 
on its cultivation. 


of corn. 
cow, and never a horse. 


livelihood to its owner. 


During the fall and winter months the oyster trade fur- 
nishes employment to all who are able to handle the tongs, 
sail a canoe, or man a pungy. The canoes must be licensed, 
under the laws of Maryland, and have their number painted 
on the bow. They set sail in the morning for the oyster 
beds, and, having obtained a load, run alongside a pungy 
(a class of schooners in use on the Potomac and Chesapeake 
Bay) and dispose of them. The price paid is ten to fifteen 
cents a bushel, and the tong-men are said to make from 
Indeed, a colored man told me 
he saved $200 out of his winter’s earnings, and it is usual, 
I believe, to lay by enough to keep a family in provisions 
When the oyster season is 
over the canoes are hauled up and painted, the garden 
patch planted, and then the canoes are launched again, and 
These furnish 
a somewhat precarious living, but the fishing parties which 
come down the river pay handsomely for the services of a 
man and a canoe, and I have known the sheepshead fisher- 
men to average from fourto six dollars per week. For 
small fish, they received last summcr six cents per pound. 
Another source of profit is catching crabs for market, but 
the crabs were so small and scarce this year in the vicinity 
of Piney Point that they were left to the tender mercies of 
Let me here point outa mistake 
some make in cooking this shell fish. They should not be 
boiled like potatoes, but placed ina pot without water, 
with salt and pepper thrown over them, their own moisture 
being all that is required. They are still better when baked 


four to six dollars per day. 


during the summer months. 


gill-nets and fish lines are brought into use. 


the amateur fishermen. 


or roasted on a hot stove or in an oven. 


To say that fifty cents will go as far at these unfashion- 
able resorts down the Potomac as a five dollar bill at the 


fashionable watering places, is hardly an exaggeration. 


One morning, wishing to go fishing, I engaged two boys to 
They explored the shore for 
some distance with poor success, having found but three 
However, I was bent on trying the fish that 
morning, and so took what they had, telling them to 
catch more, if possible, and bring them ‘fo the store, when 
Em passant, I didn’t catch a fish that 


eatch soft crabs for bait. 


or four. 


I would pay for all. 
day. About dusk the boys putin an appearance at the 
store with soft crabs enough to complete a dozen, the result 
of a good half day’s-work. Asking their price for the 
bait, I was astonished when they replied, ‘‘Ten cents,” 
That was too absurd; so I said I can’t pay that, but if you 
will take twenty-five cents here it is. Hearing a part of the 
conversation only, Mr. Marshall, who was writing at his 
desk, turned and denounced the boys for asking the exhor- 
bitant price of twenty-five cents for a dozen bait crabs. 
The youngsters looked quite shamefaced for a moment, 
but stammered out that they had only asked ten cents. On 
another occasion I was beating up the St. George’s ina 
canoe against a strong head wind, when my companion’s hat 
blew overboard. As it was only a common straw—value, 

thirty cents—and we were amile from home, and dinnec 
nearly ready, we concluded to let it go. Soon after, how- 
ever, we met a canoe, with a young fellow at the paddle, 




















































bowling islandward and homeward with a fair wind. We 
hailed him, and told him if he would get the hat and bring 
it to the store we would give him ten cents. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he started after it. By the time he 
had secured it he had a good mile and a half to sail against 
half a gale of wind. But he restored the truant head-gear 
to its owner, and seemed well satisfied with the promised 
reward. It is sad to think that these unsophisticated na- 
tures must become contaminated in course of time. Even 
a solitary bloated bondholder would. entail irreparable evil 
upon these peaceful havens of respectable impecuniosity— 
the unfashionable summer resorts down the Potomac. 


It is high time I gave a full, true, and particular descrip- 
tion of the canoe peculiar to the Maryland and Virginia 
waters. Without the canoe, summer life on the Potomac 
would be unendurable. This indispensable craft is a dug- 
out, but bears about the same relation to a dug-out of the 
South that a clipper ship does toa mud scow. The dug- 
out is made from a single log, the: canve from two, three, 
four and upwards. The majority of those in use on the 
Maryland shore of the Potomac are made of two logs. No 
models or moulds are used in building them. The logs are 
squared and fastened together, and then shaped out by the 
eye. The canoe is made sharp at each end, but with finer 
lines at the stern than at the bow. When the outside is 
shaped the two halves are dug out separately, and afterward 
put together with hard wood trenails. The sides and bot- 
tom vary in thickness, in different canoes, from. three to 
six inches. The keel, stem, and stern post are now put on, 
and the washboards and seats fitted. Whether intended 
for one sail or two, the foremast is always stepped in the 
extreme bow, and the mast-hole in the seat is made large 
enough to allow of considerable play fore and aft. When 
on the wind a wedge is.put in before the mast to give it 
rake, but when before the wind the mast is raised and the 
wedge inserted behind it. The mast is just long enough to 
rest upon the seats inside the washboards when unshipped. 
A leg of mutton sail is used, rarely made to hoist, but at- 
tached to the mast by cord or canvas bands, and set with a 
sprit. When two sails are used the mainsail is rigged in 
precisely the same way, but is very much smaller than the 
foresail. If a jib is carried the bowsprit is made of a tough 
bit of oak, mortised to fit over the stem, and held in posi- 
tion by a peg or nail.. No stay is used, the jib being at- 
tached to the bowsprit, and the halliards passing through 
an eye or small block strapped to the foremast. The jib 
sheets trim aft through holes in the knees that support the 
washboards. Some of the canoes have centre-boards, and 
others are without;;.some have rudders, and others, are 
without. But wheter a canoe has a rudder or not the 
great dependence is on the paddle—material, oak; regula- 
tion length, eight feet; in shape, a cross between an Indian 
paddle and an oar. The blade, gradually narrowing, ex- 
tends fully two-thirds the length, and its extreme width 
does not exceed that of the oar in ordimary use. Any one 
who has sailed a canoe with both the rudder and paddle 
will find that this kind of craft can only be successfully 
navigated with the latter implement. The canoe without 
a jib, and the majority do not carry that sail, has a ten- 
dency to keep in the wind, which the rudder is often pow- 
erless to counteract. But with a paddle over the side you 
can give a few quick strokes, or a succession of slow ones, 
which will keep the stern to windward and prevent leeway. 
Then, in going about, with a rudder the chances are that 
you will miss stays, ar-! before you know it the canoe will 
be under stern way. With a paddle you have only to loose 
your hold and let her come up in the.wind, and then, shift- 
ing the paddle by an easy motion of the wrist to the other 
side of the stern post, a few sharp strokes will cause your 
sails to fill, and away you go. Still, it requires muscle to 
handle the paddle when beating to windward, with half a 
gale blowing, and with the wind fair or free, provided the 
water is smooth, the rudder answers every purpose. But 
in rough water—and it is sometimes very rough on the Po- 
tomac, so rough, in fact, as to compel good sized schooners 


to seek a harbor—the rudder is perfectly useless, as it is. 
half the time in the air, while the paddle may always be 
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kept submerged. When live ballast is not to be had sand 
bags are used. They are laid upon the windward ‘wash- 
board, and, overhanging slightly at eath*end, they remain 
firm in position. Tii¢‘helmsman also throws: his! weight on 
the windward side, am@thus'ballasted ‘the canoe will carry 
all sail whem larger @raft find it necessary to’ reef. But it 
sometimes blows too-hard for the canoe,-and then a shelter 
is sought, thiisail furled, the mastinshipped, and the an- 
chor throwmomt, {In=thevevent of a sudden squall, when 
even a se@ond’s delay is dangerous, mast and sheet are 
tossed overboard,:and the sheet, being made fast aft, holds 
them alongside until the fury of the storm is spent, when 
sail is set again. Theré is no way of reefing the canoe’s 
sails, but when the foresail cannot be carried the mast is 
unshipped and the mainmast stepped in its place. After 
spending two months and 4 half}in these ‘canoes, having 
previously had much experierite in yachting, in large craft 
and small, I ean:testify to their rernarkable speed, strength 
and weatherly qualities. With reasonable: care, protection 
from worms-being most important, it is obvious they must 
last a lifetime, while no other craft is so well calculated to 
withstand theywear and tear of oystering. As for speed, 
I made‘the trip from ,Piney:Point to’ Marshall's, a distance 
of fully two miles and a half, in fifteen minutes—that is to 
say, it was fifteen minutes from the time we cast off from 
Piney Point wharf until we passed the end of Marshall’s 
wharf. It took one minute more toround up and land 
upon the wharf. The canoe was of the smallest class, and 
carried but a single sail. On this occasion I had one pas- 
senger, and he was kept busy bailing until we passed from 
the Potomac, through the Straits, into the St. George’s 
river. On a straight course, and for shorter distances, even 
better time has been madé. I write only of what I know, 
but may mention that aparty of three claimed to have 
sailed in a canoe from Point Lookout to Marshall’s, distance 
fifteen miles, in one hour and ten minutes. It was blow- 
ing a gale at the time, but it is incredible that a smail 
canoe, with a single sail, could have been driven through 
the water at that rate of speed. Those who choose to be- 
lieve the statement—I do not—can do so. 

Staunch and safe as are the canoes when manned by ex- 
perienced hands, there must necessarily be times of peril 
and hairbreadth escapes when one tempts the elements 
daily and nightly. Of these I had full share during my 
sojourn at Marshall’s, for I almost lived in my little canoe, 
the ‘‘Bluebird,” which, though the smallest of the fleet, 
was more than a match forthe largest. She carried her 
canvas nobly, too, but a wetter craft ina gale or rough 
water it would be hard to find. She was so sharp forward 
that she would bury her bow under and take in water by 
the bucketful, and keep one man bailing constantly. De- 
spite this well-known fact, I never wanted for passengers 
in the roughest of weather, even among the ladies. Braver 
women I never met—they put even the men to the blush. 
One dark night I started homeward from Piney Point with 
two passengers, husband and wife. The Potomac was un- 
usually rough, the wind blowing half a gale, and I began 
to fear for the nerves of my passengers. Three canoes had 
started before us, the first having been gone at least ten 
minutes, and as the “Bluebird” shot out from the wharf, 
and, feeling the full force of the wind and sea, dipped 
her lee washboard under and scooped up the water with 
her bow, I had little hopes of overtaking them. The water 
was soon over our ankles, but it was not safe to change posi- 
tion to use the bailer, and so it was allowed to swash back- 
ward and forward. We were enveloped all the time in 
showers of spray, and my lady passenger, being in an ex- 
posed position, occasionlly was struck by a sea, drenching 
her from head to foot. This she did not seem to mind in 
the least, and when near the mouth of the Straits I caught 
sight of a sail to leeward and exclaimed, ‘‘I believe we 
shall beat them after all,” she burst forth with ‘‘Beat them, 
beat them; I don't care if I get wet through, and every- 
thing I have on is spoiled, if you will only beat them.” 
Of course I did my best. The canoe to leeward was the 
‘‘Pocomoke.” She was soon disposed of, and on entering 
the St. George’s the ‘‘George Washington” was’ overhauled 
and passed as if she had beenanchored. When we reached 
the wharf the “Gibson,? which left some time after the 
“‘Pocomoke” and George Washington,” but two or three 
minutes before tlie ‘‘Bluebird,” had just arrived, so that in 
time we beat the fleet, and my lady passenger was wet to 

the skin, but happy. 

Later in the season I made a more eventful trip. The R. 
family were to take the steamer one Friday night for Wash- 
ington, and I had promised to take them over to Piney 
Point in the ‘‘Bluebird.” The steamer was due at the Point 
at midnight, so that it was not necessary to leave Marshall’s 
before ten o’clock, or even later; but at dark the weather 
became very threatening, and everybody predicted a severe 
storm. I therefore advised Mr. R. to send his wife and 
children in one of the larger boats, or by wagon, but said I 
should make the trip myself and would take’a passenger or 
two, provided they had nerve and could swim. I had got 
up sail and was laying alongside the wharf awaiting the 
movements of the other canoes when Mr. R. came down 
and began putting his family on board. I did’ not like the 
responsibility thus thrust upon me, but was glad of such 
pleasant company. I called up a young man whom I knew 
to be an expert swimmer to'accompany me, and then push- 
ed off with Mrs. R. and two children. It was plain sailing 
enough down to the Straits, though the fitful gusts which 
now and then struck the sail gave warning of what ‘was to 
come. From the lee side of the Straits it was possible to 
make Piney Point wharf with the sail trimmed flat; but as 
this course was near the shore, where the water was roughest; 
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and as} I feared that “Bluebird” could not carrysher:@anvas.. 


if closé’on the wind, I tacked and made the weather side of 
the Straits, arid being there sheltered by St. George's Island 
trimmed my sail aft, and headed along way above my 
pointf*destination. By,this theans we were enabled to 
make the trip without a wetting or serious danger, for when 
we lost the shelter of the island we were so far to windward 
that I could ease off sheet gradually, as the wind increased, 
and when we finally headed direct for the warf, we had the 
wind at our sterm, The waves were rolling high, and as 
the spray flew ten or twelve feet up the shore, it was impos- 
sible to land on the beach, as we had intended, so we made 
fast to the wharf, the cap of which was above our heads, it 
being low tide, and as there were no steps the passengers had 
to be lifted and pulled up bodily while the canoe was jump- 
ing about in the liveliest possible manner. However, the 
debarkation. was accomplished, and there we stood anxiously 
upon the warf with eyes piercing the gloom for a glimpse 
of the boats that started after us. Soon thesound of voices 
was heard, but it was not until some time that we discover- 
ed a boat, which proved to be the ‘‘Aurelia,” a flat-bot- 
tomed, sharp-bowed craft; ‘on the, shore a short distance 
below. Before she could be#pushed offher passengers, 
mostly ladies, were thoroughly drenched with the spray 
that broke over her. As her sail filled and she stood off 
shore she was lost to sight; and mind, too, for just then the 
‘‘Pocomoke” hove in sight and came under the lee of the 
wharf. Now we began to feel anxious about the ‘‘Aurelia” 
and her precious freight. Minute after minute passed, and 
she did not appear, but as we were about to send the ‘‘Po- 
comoke”’ to the rescue, she bore in sight, and her demoralized 
passengers were soon though not without difficulty, landed 
upon the pier. It seems that while ashore her center-board 
was raised, and left up, and the fact was not discovered 
until the boat had drifted a long distance to leeward. 

The wind had been steadily increasing all this time, and 

as we looked out over the troubled waters of the Potomac 
for the steamer’s lights, the prospect for the trip home ap- 
peared anything but favorable. At half-past twelve the 
steamer having come and gone, and our friends departed 
in her, preparations were made for returning to Marshall’s. 
The step which held the Aurelia’s mast having worked 
loose she was declared unseaworthy and it was decided to 
leave her alongside the wharf. This left only the ‘‘Poco- 
moke,” and ‘‘Bluebird” available. As skipper of the latter, 
I proposed-to take one gentleman with me, provided he 
could swim. The only volunteer I had was a lady, who 
quite insisted on going, but whom I positively refused to 
expose to the dangers of such atrip in so small a craft. 
The proprietor of the Piney Point Hotel, and some of his 
guests, did all in their power to prevent any one of us from 
facing the storm. Ihave several times mentioned a half 
a gale of wind, but this was a full-fledged gale, with a night 
dark as pitch, and waves rolling as I had never seen them 
on the Potomac. However, the result of it all was that I 
started off first, alone, in the ‘‘Bluebird,” carrying the ‘‘Po- 
comoke’s” mainsail, in place of my own mast and sail, 
which were laid inboard. Two ladies and one gentleman 
were to come after in the ‘‘Pocomoke,” with Jim Middle- 
ton, a trusty colored man, at the helm, and the remainder 
of the party—including several gentlemen, to their shame 
be it said—were packed into a two-seated wagon for an 
overland trip. So far as my personal experiences are con- 
cerned I never faced a wilder night. The ‘‘Bluebird” car 
ried her canvas well enough, but the waves caught her up 
and tossed her about as though she were an egg shell, the 
rudder having no hold at times; and then the spray, not to 
mention the buckets full of brine which occasionally struck 
me full in the face, so blinded me that all I could do was 
to cling with one hand to the washboard, the other grasp- 
ing the tiller, and let her go. So violent was the motion 
that had I not held on I should certainly have gone over- 
board, and I expected every moment the canoe would go 
bottom up. It was like being tossed in a blanket. Fortu- 
nately the wind held so that I could lay the course for the 
Straits, but I had to sail it from instinct, there being no 
land-mark, visible to guide me. When [ did enter the 
Straits they were white with foaming breakers from shore 
to shore. Through there, with the wind dead-aft, the 
“Bluebird” flew with the speed of a race-horse, and once 
more in the placid waters of the St. George’s I breathed free- 
ly. I was wet to the skin from head to foot, and the canoe 
was full of water to within three inches of the gunwale, 
but I had braved the severest storm of the season, learned 
what a canoe can do, and was happy. The ‘‘Pocomoke” 
arrived not long after me, her passengers dripping but better 
satisfied with themselves than were those who had shown 
the white feather and taken to the wagon. I mention these 
incidents to show that canoeing on the Potomac is not all 
fair weather sailing; and with regard to the frequent use of 
the personal pronoun I may say thatI prefer to write of 
what I know rather than of what I hear. Others may have 
had even more eventful canoe voyages, in which case I hope 
they will narrate them for the entertainment of the readers 
of Forrest AND STREAM. 

A word or two as to the cost of canoes. A two-masted, 
centre-board canoe, fully equipped may be bought for from 
$75 to $125. The price, of course, depends upon age, con- 
dition, etc., as with other craft. St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land, is said to own the fastest and handsomest canoes, but 


strange to say they are mostly built on the Virginia shore, 


a short distance above Norfolk. They may be bought from 


the yards there, the hulls alone, unpainted, for $20 or $30. 


In conclusion let me commend the St. George’s Hotel, 
Md., to sportsmen who may 
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and R. J. Marshall, the proprietor, is a whole-souled fellow. 
The steamer Georgianna, leaving Baltimore and Washing- 
ton once @ Week, lends passengers at Marshall’s wharf. 

; CHARLES A, PILsBURY. 
ma i 
SPORT ALONG THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


* BrainarpD, Mryn., September 23, 1873. 
EpiToR Forest AND STREAM :— 

The great enterprise of the day in this far-away country, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, its princely land grant, its 
miles and miles of garden-like prairie, its leagues and 
leagues of pine forest, its mines of gold, silver, and coal 
beyond the Missouri, its (even now) enormous carrying 
trade, its gold bearing lands, &c., &c., have been adver- 
tised far and wide, and now something should be said re- 
garding it from a sportsman’s point of view. 

We have in quest of sport with the rifle and the rod 
roamed over a vast stretch of country, from the Thousand 
Islands tothe gulf of St. Lawrence; have put our line in 
in nearly every lake and stream in the Adirondacks from 
the base of the lonely Mt. Seward, to Lou Fuller’s home- 
like place on ever-to-be-remembered Meacham lake; have 
still-hunted the deer, and followed 'the lordly moose amid 
the forests of the upper Ottawa and Covlonge; but we 
never have had better or more diversified sport, than here 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, during the 
last three years. Let us take the route from St. Paul in 
the morning; a few hours ride brings you to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Junction; a few miles from here occurs the 
first lake. Island lake, two bodies of water, full of fish, 
bass, pike, perch, and pickerel, and where the lakes join at 
the south end, is a large field of wild rice, a splendid place 
to shoot ducks as they fly pack and forth. Stopping at 
Withington station, a half mile walk takes us to Serpent lake, 
the lake of all others in the country, for the finest game-fish 
we have, the black bass. This lovely lake two years ago 
was almost unknown to the white man; its cold crystal 
waters had never known the touch of the keel of any craft 
save the bark canoe of the Chippewa; the writer and a friend 
put the first row-boat in the lake, and in one short happy 
afternoon caught one hundred and seventy-eight bass 
and two maskalonge, with which we made glad the hearts 
of our friends who were too busy “‘ to go a-fishing.” 

These uneducated fish will bite ravenously at anything, 
a spoon, a red rag, a piece of pork, or perch, any bait in 
fact, but the way to take them and get the most fun out of 
it, is with light trout tackle, a long leader with two or 
three red ibis flies. Late in the afternoon, towards dark, a 
large white fly will bring them springing out of the water, 
reminding the angler of past days, when he threw his fly 
for speckled trout at Racquette Falls, or Meacham outlet, 
in the Adirondacks. These fish weigh from one to six pounds, 
and when a couple of four pounders get hooked the fisher- 
man must have his wits about him if he does not wish to loose 
his flies and leader, or have his rod broken. To stand in 
the bow of a steady boat, well equipped with light strong 
tackle, have your paddler gently send the boat around the 
gravelly shores in and out of the deep bays, over the stony 
rifts, and hook a black bass every few moments is well 
worth a trip to this country to enjoy. 

Crossing over the Serpent to Agate lake, a forty rod 
carry (stopping on the way to look at.the sugar works of 
the Indians, and may be to air our knowledge of the Chip- 
pewa language with some of the smoked Americans, we 
are sure to meet), brings us to a small bowl-shaped pond, 
very deep and containing fish very similar in quality and 
kind to those in the Serpent lake. It derives its name from 
the quantity of agates and cornelians found among the 
pebbles on its shores. A half mile carry from here brings 
us to Rabbit lake, a large body, of water, very fishy, the 
outlet ten miles long. A sluggish stredm winding through 
rice fields, affording good duck shooting, brings us to'the 
Mississippi river, fifteen miles from Brainard, the young 
and prosperous city of the Pines, the western headquarters 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. West from 
Brainard twelve miles, is lake Sullivan; named one joyous 
afternoon ayear ago, in honor of Superintendent John H. 
Sullivan, formerly of the Hannibal and St. Joseph and 
other south western roads. Sullivan lake resembles Ser- 
pent lake in its general outlines, wooded shores and stony 
banks: and the fishing is equally good. 

A delightful trip is to go'to Aitken, twenty-eight miles 
east, launch your bark canoe on Mud river, following that 
crooked stream a mile, enter the Mississippi river, and 
come down stream a hundred miles to this point, getting 
fish, duck, grouse, and perhaps ashot at a deer or bear. 

West from here to the Mississippi river, the country at 
this time is alive with game, pin-tail, pinnated and ruffed 
grouse, snipe, plover, rail, and ducks of all kinds in count- 
less thousands. At Yargo and Moosehead, on the Red 
river, there are good hotel accommodations and game ‘‘till 
you can’t rest.” 

Parties coming here should make Brainard their head- 
quarters for fishing operations, catch bass and maskinonge 
till they are tired, take the steamer Pokegoma and ‘ascend 
the Mississippi river four hundred miles into the wilderness, 
look the country over, and then ‘“‘go west,” with their 
breech loaders into the first hunting country of the State. 
Brainard is situated on a high level plateau of ground tim- 
bered heavily with pines for miles around, thus being shel- 
tered from the cold winds of winter, and singularly ex- 
empt at all times from sickness of any kind. Invalids who 
have been here, particularly those suffering from lung dis- 
ease, have been materially benefited; and if not too far 
gone, if they will come here, take care of themselves, “‘ live 
cleanly and eschew sack,” ey will renew their “ ‘lease of 
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life.” Hotel accommodations here are good; men who 
know the country can be engaged as guides, bark canves 
can be hired or bought, and next season boats “will be for 
hire on Serpent and Agate lakes; and the sportsman who 
wants fun at a moderate cost:need look no further, So we 
say, and we ‘‘know whereof we speak”—having ‘‘ been 


there.” HAVILAND. 
or or 


EPH. MUGGINS’ STEEPLE CHASE. 


aa cee 
EpitTor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

I’m not in the fast hoss business now. It’s plade. Fast 
hosses are good to look at, but they’re bad to own. I had 
one once, and I don’t want no more. I bought him to ride 
a steeple chase. I thought I hada soft thing. Nobody 
knowed I had a high-flyer, and so I tho’t I’d lay low an’ let 
out on em’ on the day of the race, and sweep the field and 
make my pyle—but I didn’t. When the day cum, I saunt- 
ered up to the field with the crowd on my hoss; he was the 
ornerest looking plug you ever see, but he could jest go 
like litenin’ streeks. I crowded in with the other fellers, 
when a hoss chap spoke up, an’ sez he:— 

‘‘Now keep out o’ the way, young man, the race is goin’ 
to begin.” 

‘‘Well,” says I, “I’m goin’ to run my hoss, too.” 

‘‘Have you entered?” sez he. 

“T jest have that, hoss,” sez I. 

The crowd begun to gether round then, an’ some on ’em 
was mity tickled; but, thinks I, ‘let them laf that win.’ So 
the feller looked in his book, an’ when he found my name 
thare he grinned a grin an’ sez:— 

‘‘All right boss; you kin travel.” 

So when the word ‘“‘go!”” wuz given, away we all went, 
hickety goose-paster. 

I never rode asteeple chase afore, an’ in fact, I never rode 
a hossback much any way. It allus a kinder galled my 
feelings, and doubled up my stomick to ride in that kind 0’ 
way; but I wuz in the fast hoss busitiess now, and wuz 
ridin’ for stakes and not for plezher; so I dug in my heels 
and gripped hold of the main, and mashed my hat down on 
my head and switched my whip and hollered an’ shet my 
eyes and pitched ahead regardless. 

At first, two or three fellers got the start o’ me, but I 
sailed by ’em pretty lively as we went over the first field. 
My old scrub was ahead anyways then, an’ we begun to 
feel our otes. Across the field, as we come to a hi fens, I 
cracked my whip an’ dug in my heels, an’ we went at it an’ 
cleared it in tip-top stile. 

The crowd cheered like mad, an’ I'stratened up my stom- 
ick as best I cud, and off we went agin. Whew! how we 
did go. Thinks I, guess they don’t laf so much now! Di- 
rectly I cum to aditch. Probly, if the ditch ed been maid 
for steeple chasin’, they would’nt a maid it so wide, but 
they engineered the thing rong, and when my hoss cum up 
to it, he sort o’ backed up, and then he maida dive and 
landed his fore feet across, but he couldn’t fetch his hind 
feet, an’ there he stood, like a spenshun bridge, with me on 
his back. 

It wasn’t so cheerful as if it had been some other hoss, 
with some other man on his back. What to do I didn’t 
no. I looked round an’ see the hull crowd comin’ over the 
fense. I wanted to git off, but if I got off there I should 
drop in the ditch, so I turneu round and made for the rear 
intending to drop to the ground on the north bank of the 

itch. 

" Just then the racers all cum up, and when they see me 
clamberin’ down the back end of my hoss, and him bridgin’ 
over the ditch in that way, they all bust out laffin as if 
they’d got fits. One feller rolled off his hoss and fell in the 
ditch, he was so tickled about it. I let him lay there. An- 
other feller let go his grip an’ went off jest afore he sot to 
the ditch. I let him lay. One hoss went .down in the 
ditch long side of the feller. Ilet him lay. The rest went 
over an’ rushed on to glory an’ to victory. 

In the meen time, soon as my hoss felt his cargo litened, 
he gathered up his heels an’ got over all rite. By hook an’ 
crook I got over too, an’ mounted, an’ off I went agin. You 
bet I dug in to make up for lost time. I swung my whip, 
an’ hollered, an’ clung on with hands an’ heels and begun 
to gain on ’em in good stile. There was a big old fense 
ahead, an’ the first hoss that went for it fell back discour- 
aged. The next hoss smashed through, but broke the top 
rale. The next hoss tried twice before he got over, and 
when I cum up I maid for the spot where the top rail was 
off an’ I cleared it as easy as a grasshopper would a punkin 
vine, and then I give a yell that maid the fellers ahead look 
round, an’ they wan’t so much ahead eether. 

When they seed me a cumin’ down on ’em, like an ava- 
lanche on aflock of sheep, they looked kinder supprized. 
I kept @ gainin’ on ’em, an’ directly I tore by ’em yellin’ an’ 
shoutin’ like a demon of fury on a streak o’ chain litenin. 

Phew! how our hosses’ hoofs clattered over the ground. 
How we all shouted and. screamed and lashed our nags and 
dug in our heels and tore over the ground! Every man an’ 
every hoss had his blood up to bilin’ pint. Every mussel 
an’ every nerve was strung as tite as abo string. I never 
felt so excited in my life. I felt shure I should win the 
pyle, when all to once I spied an obsticle of interest afore 
me in the shape of a hege fense. This hege fense was orig- 
inally a desent sized consarn, but had growed to a most 
outrageous hite and widht, and I couldn’t see no soft spot 
nowhere to git through. Foronce I wuz sorryI wuz 
ahead, but urgin’ on my firey steed, I made for the lowest 
spot an’ went at it. 

He jumped well, but he maid-his calculation rong, for he 
landed plump in the middle of the hege, an’ there he stuck, 
like a rat in a trap. 


the hege as slick as grees. 


and bruzed and soar and bilin’ mad. 
I never tride no fast hoss steeple-chase bizness no move. 
I had enuff. Yours emphatically, 
Epraram Mvaerns. 
ee 


THE DECREASE OF EDIBLE FISHES 
ON THE JERSEY COAST. 
achiiog oe: 
PHILADELPHIA, September 19th, 1873. 
EDIToR oF ForREsT AND STREAM:— 

The first number of Forest AND STREAM (No. 6), it has 
been my good fortune to see, and I must now tell you that 
its racy contents were perused with a feeling of decided in- 
terest. To my mind itfills an aching void, and cannot 
fail to prove a success. 

Among many other interesting articles, my attention was 
specially drawn to the communication of F. Mather on 
‘* Bass in Trout Waters,” not because of any familiarity 
with, or special interest in the controversy, but from the 
fact that it led my thoughts from fresh to salt water, and 


from trout to sea fishes. 
Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, as is well 


known, has been deputed by the Government to investigate 
the causes which have led to the marked decline. in the 
‘number of edible coast fishes. Inklings only of the result 
of his investigations have been obtained, but sufficient to 
determine that among the destructive causes are the large 
and continued use of the seine, and other devices for the 
wholesale capture of fishes; interference with them dur- 
ing the spawning season, and the large increased number of 
persons who with hook and line are almost continually en- 
gaged in a warfare against them. 

Other causes have been cited, and it needs little argu- 
ment to convince even the most casual thinker on the sub- 
ject, that all of them combined have had the effect of de- 
pleting to a large extent waters which like those of the Adi- 
rondacks.once teemed with food fishes. An illustration of 
the correctness of these views will be found in the growing 
scarcity of edible fishes in the waters adjacent to Atlantic 
cities, where the depleting causes referred to haye largely 
prevailed fora number of years past, so that what were 
once t@e best fishing grounds on the Jersey.coast, have be- 
come comparatively barren of finny inhabitants. Whether 
stringent general and State laws should be enacted for the 
protection of coast fishes is a question which admits of no 
‘debate. 


; Let me in addition to the destructive causes cited by 
‘Prof. Baird, refer to another formidable enemy—predatory 
fishes which so largely abound along the coast. Among them 
the bluefish of course stands prominent, but there is 
still another, and to this one I desire to direct attention. 
All the bays, inlets and thoroughfares along the coast, and 
in addition the waters of the ocean itself near the shore, 
swarm with sharks of large and small size. These Ish- 
maelites of the salt water are, as you know, insatiable. 
Their cruel maws are ever craving for, and their more 
cruel jaws continually employed in the destruction of edible 
fishes. The fact that sharks are rarely captured and less 
frequently seen in the water, is to most persons prima facie 
evidence that their number is insignificant. This is an 
error. My own experience and observation warrant me in 
making the assertion. For some twelve years, I have each 
summer spent a week in Delaware bay, fishing for 
sharks only, and with catches varying from thirty to forty, 
and ranging from five to eleven feet in length, each trip. 


give your readers an idea of what regular fishing of ‘this 
character is. 

What is true of Delaware bay in regard to sharks, is ap- 
plicable to the bays, inlets, and thoroughfares along the 
coast, only in a larger sense, and such being the fact, it is 
not difficult to understand how greatly these hungry mon- 
sters are annually assisting in lessening the supply of coast 
fishes. In’connection with this, it deserves to be borne in 
mind, that while men and sharks are waging an incessant 
warfare against the edible fishes, very few sharks com- 
paratively are taken. 

Some of.your readers will doubtless ask, what are you 
going todo about it? My reply is; go forthe sharks. Ow 
bono? First for the protection of the good fishes; second 


My gallant steed maid furious efforts to ecktrakate his- 
self, but he couldn’t ecktrakate. It was too much hege 
for him, and so he rezined hisself to his fate and stood 
stock still. I dismounted in my usual graceful stile, by 
the rear exit, an’ got out of the brambles an’ took an obser- 
vation of the situation. The fellers behind me wuz comin’ 
on like mad, an’ every blessed one of ’em went clear over 


I reckoned it wuz about three miles on tothe grand stand, 
and so I kalkulated that if I could ecktracate my hoss I mite 
cum in ahead yet. Besides that it would be a mercy to the 
animal to git him out of the hege, where the brambles wuz 
prickin’ him to deth. So I got under his lea hind-quarters 
and give him a boost, thinking to cast him heels over hed 
into the field beyond; bul I mite as well tride to boost a 
meetin’ house. The hoss seamed to dislike my medlin’ 
with his legs in that way, so he give hisself a histe, and 
planted his hoofs in my stomick kind of abruptly, and the 
next I know about things I wuz tryin’ to unroll myself in 
the middle of the field, about five rods from the last scene 
of action. I feared I could not live always, for about five 
minutes. This wuz hoss gratitude. My angry passions 
roze. Ilet’emrize. I stripped off the saddle anc bridle 
and left $500 worth of fast hoss-flesh where I hoped it 
would be fast forever. I wuz mad. I didn’t go back to 
the grand stand, but I sloped for home. I wuz scratched 









One of these days, if acceptible, it will give me pleasure to ° 
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for sport, and lastly for profit. Sport! What sport can 
there be in capturing a shark? The same query might 
be proposed in regard to trout, bass, bluefish, weakfish, or 
any other. There is genuine aport in it, and of the most 
exciting kind. There is a fascination about it, which to be 
appreciated must be practically enjoyed. If it be sport to 
land a three pound trout, a twelve pound. bluefish or a six 
pound bass, what must it be to hook, play and land a 
three foot shark weighing forty or{fifty pounds? But I will 
tell you all about it one of these days. Profit! What 
profit can there be in catching sharks? As much as in any 
other kind of fishing. First, the liver yields a large 
quantity of oil, valuable for a good many purposes. I have 
known ten gallons of oil to be taken from a single liver, 
though this was an exceptionable case. From two to four 
gallons is the average. The carcass is valuable for manu- 
rial purposes, when composted with earth. I estimate the 
value of a ten foot shark, when used as above, at not less 
than three dollars, provided of course uppliances were ai 
hand for the utilization of the carcass, and the ‘‘ trying” 
of the liver. Such appliances would speedily present 
themselves, if shark capture were matic a business, or if 
those who indulged it for mere sport, would turn over 
their catches to the manufactories. But whether for sport 
or profit, a warfare, in my opinion, shovid be inaugurated 
against these ‘‘sea lawyers,” who makeit a point, as law- 
yers generally do, to swallow their ciients. When the 
wants of men did not require so much fish food, the shark 
was indispensible for the purpose of keeping down the too 
rapid multiplication of smaller fishes. Those days have 
passed, so far at least as the waters of the Jersey coast, 
and those immediately adjacent are concerned, and the 
time has come when in self-defence a vigcrous raid should 
be made upon these voracious monsters. 
A. M. 8. 





THE DHOLE OF INDIA. 


—_>——__ 

HE Dhole is of slighter make than tl« dingo, but like 

the latter, he possesses erect ears; poir'!ed muzzle, and 
asparkling fearless eye. His chest is deep, and belly much 
drawn up; the color is generally of a lizi:t brown, inclin- 
ing to chestnut on the upper part of the li:idy, fore part of 
the legs, tips of the ears, muzzle and :-pper part of the 
tail, which appendage is long, but not b:.shy, like that of 
the Australian animal; and were it not f ir the slenderness 
of the muzzle, and erect ears, he would Lear a close resem- 
blance to the African bloodhound. According to Colonel 
Sykes, the wild dog of the Deccan, (Canis Dukhunexsis, 
‘‘kholsun” of the natives), is red on the upper part of the 
body, but paler underneath; its head is compressed and 
elongated, its nose be sharp and the eyes oblique, the 
pupils around the irides light brown; the expression that of 
a coarse, ill-natured Persian greyhound, without any resem- 
bance tothe wolf, the fox, or the jackal, and, in conse- 
quence, utterly distinct from the Canis quao, or Sumatren- 
sis of Hardwicke; ears rather long, but erect, and slightly 
rounded at the top; the limbs remarkabiy large and muscu- 
lar compared with the bulk of the,animal, which is of an 
intermediate size between the wolf and the jackal. Its 
neck and body are elongated, between the nose and eyes 
the color is red; brown, and the brush, which is pendulous, 
and about nine inches long, is tipped with black. The 
length of the body trom the tip of the nose tothe root of 
the tail is about two feet nine inches, and the height at the 
shoulder about sixteen and a half inches. Another variety 
of the Dhoie is the wild dog of Nepaul. Although the 
Dholes or wild dogs of India, according to various authori- 
ties, differ in some minor respects, they all, both ancient 
and modern, appear te agree on one important point, that 
of excessive fierceness, which characterizes all varieties. 
Like the dingo they hunt in packs, and, thus associated, 
are very formidable, and, in fact, are the terror of the ani- 
mals of the forest, not even excepting the elephant and 
tiger. They hunt in silence, and as their powers of scent 
are as cxquisite asthose of a sleuthound, there is little pos- 
sibility of their missing the game they are in search for. 
When close upon and certain of their prey, they utter 4 
sharp, shrill, clear cry which can be beard from a long ‘tis- 
tance, by others of their kind which understand the mean- 
ing of the sound, and hasten in vast numbers from all di- 
rections to join the already formidabic pack. Their speed 
is tremendous, almost incredible, and their powers of endu- 
rance very great. Their pace, when in hot pursuit, is said to 
be nearly equal to that which a pack of ferocious greyhounds 
might be supposed capable of exerting; and as their won- 
derful staying powers permit them to continue this speed 
for an almost incredible time, it may be readily perce.ved 
thai the chances of ee animal they may chose to pursue 
are very meagre indeed; in fact, if they are strong in num- 
bers, not even the swiftest and most powerful of the deni- 
zens of the forest and jungle can possibly evade them, and 
the size, ferocity, and power of the tiger stand him ::. n» 
better need in saving his life than does the deer’s switt- 
ness of foot, when a pack of these canine demons chose 
to select either for their prey. Indeed the larger the game 
they are in pursuit of, the greater eagerness do tney dis- 
play, and the natives assert that both the elephant and the 
tiger manifest unmistakable signs of fear, andseem to have 
an instinctive dread of such ‘errible enemies. The Dholes 
do not, run closely together, but spread themselves over a 
wide tract of ground, so that their prey has little chance 
of escape by doubling, or any similar expedient; but should 
their numbers not be great, this circumstance is favorable 
to the escape of large animals, so that when their game is 
a tiger most of them are destroyed; but on the contrary, 
should they be in force, although forty or fifty of the fore- 
most may crumpled up by the powerful paws of the 
prey, ec de or is, however, soon overpowered when 
the main body of the pack closes in. Richardson considers 
them eminently useful infIndia for keeping down the breed of 
tigers, ‘‘ which but for them would be far more numerous 
and troublesome.” Doubtless, however, the scarcity of the 
tigers in districts where Dholes are numerous is more fairly 
attributed to their continually worrying the great stri 
feline, and preventing it from cueing ny , 28 the 
are most destructive to tobads whe forine ths prinel - 
pal food of the former.—. and Water, 





















































FOREST AND STREAM. 


For Forest and Stream. 
THE FALSE FEJEE. 
—_—->-——_ 
NCE I loved a Fejee maiden, 
Kee-wah-nee-wah-ya-hoo-hay, 

“The Ever-blooming Forest Flower”— 

She translated it that way— 
Though it might mean “‘Speckled Cow,”’ or 
“Stmped Bug,” or “Whiskey Sour,” 

For aught that I can truly say. 



























we are going to hunt elk on the Loup. 


She was young and not ungraceful, 
And had rigid raven hair, 
Which, with wonderful precision, 
Fell across her forehead square; 
And the angle of her vision 
Gave a look of indecision 
To her orb’s uncertain glare. 


Golden amber was the hue on 
Kee-wah-nee and-so-forth’s cheek, 
Golden amber, haply varied 
By a sangninary streak 
Of red earth that had been ‘“‘carried 
Over,” as it were, or tarried 
From the toilet of last week. kill it. 
How we joined the chase together, 
In the forest, in the de!1;; 
r How the grasshopper we followed, 
With our spirit stirring yell; 
How in banquetting we wallowed, 
As the spoils of chase we followed, 
It were bootless here to tell. 


*Tis enough that I was happy 
In that primitive retreat, 

And when dark forebodings filled me, 
And the camp was out of meat, 

Even then the proud thought thrilled me, 

‘‘When her people shall have killed me, 
She will find me good to eat.” 


fast though they were. 


Fool, to hug the idle fancy ! 
Ah, that anguish-laden day, 

When a bark from o’er the ocean 
Bore a stranger to our bay— 

A stranger with Quixotic notion, 
That the savage, at his motion, 
Would abandon prey for pray. 


He was young, and plump, and rosy; 
I, alas, was dry and spare, 

And Kee-wah-nee was all a woman, 
Fickle as the summer air. 

I was more or less than human, 

With my dearly bought acumen, 
Had I tarried longer there. 


Good ship, bear me quickly onward ! 

South sea simoons, kindly blow ! 
Wafting from that tropic Aiden, 

Balm for all my bitter woe; 
For with barbecue ‘tis laden, 
And I know the faithless maiden 

Now is lunching off my foe ! 

J. J. Rocwe. 
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ELK HUNTING IN NEBRASKA. 


feared by the hunter than its powers of vision. 





O the sportsman, as well as to the enthusiast in the 
beauties of nature—and what true sportsman is not 
the latter as well—the country west of the Missouri river 
presents attractions of the most inviting description. 
The broad plains of Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming and 
Colorado, the lofty peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rugged Sierras of California offer the former every induce- 
ment in the shape of ‘‘fur, fin, and feather,” while to the 
lover of natural scenery they unfold a panorama un- 
equalled for grandeur and varied beauty by anything in 
the world. The locality to which I desire to call your at- 
tention presents, however, little to attract those who cross 
the Plainssimply as sight-seers. But to the votaries of rifle 
and shot-gun it is a very paradise. Fifty miles to the south- 
ward flows the Republican river, the banks of which are 
still the feeding ground of countless numbers of buffaloes 
and the hunting ground of the brave Pawnee, the treacher- 
ous Sioux, and many other smaller tribes of Indians. Fifty 
miles to the northward lies the Loup Fork, once the undis- 
puted home of the Pawnee, and now a sort of debatable 
ground between their Reservation and that of their deadly 
enemies, the Sioux. On the banks of this river browses 
the mighty Elk, (Cervus canadensis). A little further to the 
west among the sand hills feed the watchful antelope. 
Beaver and otter are in every stream. The open prairie fur- 
nishes chickens (OQupidonia cupido), sharp tailed grouse 
(Pediewcetes phastanellus,) and upland plover (Acticurus -bar- 
tramius), while the river bottoms teem with quail (ortyz 
virgintanus), and occasionally we find a drove of wild tur 
keys (Meleagris gallipavo), deer, both black tail (C. columbia- 
nus) and Virginia, (C. virginianus) abound both in the 
rivers and along‘the crecks. In short, whether you carry 
your rifle or shot-gun, or both, you will find work enough 
todo. Starting at a point on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of Omaha, a party 
of three, we pulled out on the afternoon of the last day of 
August, on amarch toward the Loup. A bad Indian country 
is that along the Loup Fork, for upon its banks lies the 
trail which the Sioux follow on their horse-stealing expedi- 
tions to the Pawnee village. We were not without appre- 
hensions that we might encounter some small band wuo 
would try to run off our horses; but we wanted game more 
than we feared the Indians, and therefore we decided 
take the risk. 
Jack Robinson, our teamster, an excellent and amusing 
fellow, sat in the wagon containing our provisions and bed- 
ding, behind his rattling team of sorrels, that trotted along 
at a pace that promised well for a speedy arrival at the hunt- 


hands and knees, but flat on our faces for some distance. 


I saw the ears of anold cow elk. The sight was almost 


ing my nerves by a violent effort, I raised my old Sharpe. 
Carefully with finger on trigger, I full-cocked it, and 
sighted where Lute had told me to, about eight inches be- 
hind the fore shoulder and low down. For a moment I 
could not hold well on her, for the flies troubled herand she 
kept moving, but at last she stood still and I pulled. The 
smoke hid her from me, and I sprang forward just as 
Lute ran by me, to get a shot at the herd as they fied. 
In a moment I was at his side, and we stopped just about 
where my cow had stood when I fired. The elk were run- 
ning briskly off about half a mile away; none of them 
seemed to be wounded, and I could see nothing of the one 
at which I had fired. At that moment I felt particularly 
small. Suddenly Lute shouted, ‘“‘There she is,” and fol- 
lowing the direction of his glance, I saw a movement in 
the short prairie grass. We rushed to the spot, and there 
lay the cow, kicking in her death agony. My ball had 
passed through her heart, and she had run about fifty yards 
before falling. That was for me the supreme moment. As I 
stood over her, all the trouble and annoyance of the trip; 
all the worries and cares of every day life were forgot- 
ten, and I was absorbed in the proud contemplation of 
the graceful creature lying before me. ? 

Lute was cordial in his congratulations. ‘I knew that 
you hit her,” he said, ‘‘for I crawled up behind you and 
saw that you held steady as a rock.” 

After bleeding and butchering our game we started for 
camp. It'was now almost dark, for it had taken us quite 
two hours to reach the place where we then were. Strik- 











| ing ground. Lute—my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
ah, how shall I describe you? what fitting words can I find 
to convey an idea of your genial spirit, your kind heart 
and generous disposition? Weare old friends, Lute and 
I; together we have hunted buffalo on the Republican, and. 
antelope on the sand hills; have shot wild turkeys on the 
Beaver, and been chased by a rascally band of Minne- 
coujas, between that stream and the Republican, and now 


He has said to me: ‘“‘I can promise to give you, at 
least, a shot at the elk, but don’t know whether you'll kill 
or not. They’re pretty goodgame. Not many men around 
here can say that they’ve killed an elk. My spirits fall at 
this, forI have dreamed of elk for weeks and fear a miss. 

We traveled about twenty miles the first day and camped 
on a small creek where we found wood and water. A little 
fried bacon, some biscuits hastily cooked, and a cup of cof- 
fee constituted our first meal in camp, and after smoking a 
quiet pipe we lie down by the fire. Lute’s last observation 
is, ‘‘ We’ll have game to-morrow night, boys.” My heart 
gives a throb, andI secretly pray that I may be the one to 


We started with the sun the next morning and had a 
long day’s march. Lute and myself hunted through the ra- 
vines, while the wagon kept on the divide. We saw no game 
except three deer, which jumped up about seventy-five yards 
from Lute. Shooting from his horse he touched one of 
them in the hind leg, but not seriously, as we watched it for 
a long distance and though it fell behind the others it kept 
up a gait we knew would carry it away from our ponies, 


We had traveled all day, and were hotand tired when 
we came toa creek where there was good camping ground. 
The sun was only about two hours above the western hori- 
zon, and we decided to camp as soon as a place could be 
found where we could get the horses down to the water. 
In looking for such a place Lute rode toward the top of a 
little ridge to get a wider view. Suddenly I saw him bend 
down over the neck of his horse and wheeling round gal- 
lop toward us. ‘‘There they are, boys,” he cried, “ elk, 
about twenty of them.” In a moment we were all excite- 
ment, and were hastily following his hurried directions. 
The horses were unhitched and unsaddled, and picketed out. 
Fire arms and knives were examined, and we descended 
into the bed of the creek, whence the elk had just 
emerged about half a mile further up. But who can des- 
cribe the labor of our advance on that band of elk? Not 
I, indeed Ican only say that the bed of the creek was full 
of water and very miry, that the sides were nearly perpen- 
dicular, and were almost everywhere covered with a thick 
growth of nettles, briers, and creeping plants; where bare 
they were wet and very slippery; that the sun was blazing 
down as only a Nebraska sun can blaze, and that we ran 
ahead when we could, and fell ahead when we could’nt 
run. Fortunately there was no wind; I say fortunately, for 
the elk’s sense of smell is so acute, that it is more to be 


At last we were within three hundred yards of the place 
where the game was supposed to be, and it behooved us to 
move cautiously. Lute carefully ascended the bank and 
looked about him. Fora long time he gave no sign, but 
at length I saw him lower his head and creep rapidly 
toward us. ‘‘ They are moving,” he whispered, ‘‘ feeding 
along toward the bluffs; we must hurry.” As fast as pos- 
sible we hastened up the creek, and soon, after another 
look by our leader, turned up aravine. The utmost cau- 
tion was now neccessary. We crawled along, not on our 





Lute first, myself next and Jack last. Presently we turned 
and commenced to ascend the side of the ravine, and as 
we neared the ridge Lute stopped and motioned me up be- 
side him. ‘‘They’re just over the ridge, crawl up and 
take the first shot.” I feebly resisted, but he reiterated the 
order, and I complied. On reaching the top I cautiously 
raised my head, and there within a hundred yards of me 


too much for me, and I sank back a moment. Then steady- 


















































































































































ing off over the prairie we arrived at our camp in about 
fifteen minutes, and after a delightful supper spent an hour 
or two talking over the incidents of the day, and listening 
to Lute’s stories of hunts and Indian fights. 

’*Twere a pleasant task to narrate to you ascore of his 
tales. To tell you of battles with the Sioux on the Mis- 
souri, and with the Arrapahoes in Kansas; of how Frank, 
Lute’s brother, killed Tall Bull on the Loup, and how, on 
another occasion, with one white men and seven Pawnees 
he fought for five hours against one hundred and fifty 
Sioux under old Turkey Leg, and finally drove them off. 
But lack of space forbids, and I must hasten to the end of 
my tale. 

Early next morning we were afoot, and before night the 

flesh of the elk, neatly stripped from the bones, was in 
process of being jerked. For five days we hunted with 
most satisfactory results. Elk were found and killed on 
several occasions. Finally, forced to it by ‘‘the terror by 
night,” viz., mosquitoes, we turned our faces homeward. 
On the last day but one of our return march we camped 
early and rode out to take a last look for game. As we de- 
scended the slope of a high bluff Lute’s eye, which was 
constantly roving along the horizon, caught sight of some 
moving objects just appearing over the top of another bluff 
a few hundred yards off. Crouching low in our saddles we 
galloped down into the ravine, and, leaving our horses, as- 
cended the next ridge, whence the elk could be seen feed- 
ing slowly toward us. We had only to wait until they 
came within shot. Very deliberately they advanced. The 
leaders, two fine bulls, stopping every now and then to look, 
smell, or listen, and then boldly stepping forward, as if to 
encourage the more timid females and young. Had we 
waited I am confident that they would have come up within 
ten yards of us. It would have been little else than mur- 
der, however, to have shot them so near, and I was glad to 
see Lute look round at us and signal us to be ready, while 
they were still more than a hundred yards distant The 
three rifles cracked almost simultaneously, but to our cha- 
grin only one animal fell. It was Lute’s bull. Jack and I 
had fired too hastily, and had missed. As the herd swept 
round the hill, in full flight, we fired again, but with no 
better result. A third shot from Jack as they were ascend- 
ing the bluffs brought down a large bull, and as they were 
about to disappear I raised my two hundred and fifty yard 
sight and carefully fired at a large cow which ran a little 
behind the other. As I lowered my rifle I saw her stagger, 
and then, turning off to one side, move down a ravine on 
three legs. Running back to the horses I sprang into the 
saddle and urged forward my pony with whip and spur. 
I was soon within sight of the cow, which, although on 
three legs, ran very fast, and I had ridden nearly two miles 
before I got close enough to shoot from the saddle with 
any certainty of killing. At last, however, I fired while on. 
a run and brought her down, but it took another shot to 
finish her. It was an exciting chase, and I did not realize 
until I passed over the ground on my return what a mad 
gallop it had been. I had ridden through sloughs so miry 
that on reaching them again I was fain to pick out a better 
crossing; had descended on a full run the sides of cafions 
so sleep that I now preferred leading my horse up to riding 
him, and had given the little animal such a breather as 
would have thoroughly exhausted an American horse. 

We had now plenty of work on hand. The heads and 
skins were prepared for mounting, the meat jerked, 
and with a wagon heavily loaded we started for the rail- 
road. 

Thus ended my hunt of 1878. Successful and eminently 
satisfactory in all respects, I can only hope for as pleasant 


a one next year. ORNIS. 
> 


THE GRASSHOPPER®Y’ FLIGHT. 





Tsun would be no earthly joy in a grasshopper’s life 
did he not trust in Providence. Last fall the weary 
mothers came over the mountains and began laying their 
eggs in the grass. But it rained and hailed, and thousands 
of birds went out to gather them up. Then great fires swept 
over the plains, and; wheu cold weather came the grass- 
hopper could hardly find a place to cast his horoscope. 
There is not a woman in Colorado who would have been 
willing to trust her offspring to the mercy of a Rocky 
Mountain winter. But the grasshopper was full of faith, 
and when the final hour came she folded her fragile wings 
and sank into the dust of the wilderness. The winds blew 
and the storm howled, and it did seem as though all grass- 
hopper life would perish from the earth. But after a while, 
when spring came and the peeped up from the earth, 
myriads of little specks began hopping about, and many 
doubted if they were really hopper babies. They 
looked like little grains of black tea, and nothing could be 
more helpless and insignificant. A child could kill a mil- 
lion of them. Wagons and horses and remorseless boots 
trampled them into the earth. Still they grew and increased 
and multiplied, and in a few weeks strong men trembled, 
for their crops were disappearing before the silent mowers. 
There was no relief, and for once man and his inventions 
had found their master. A long sweeping train left the 
depot with the speed of a racehorse, but an army of these 
little insects mounted the rails, and the power that tunnels 
mountains and defies the ocean storms became as helpless as 
a babe. For atime it was thought that the crops would be 
entirely ruined, and to tell the truth many were. The weak 
little fly of earth formed his second wings—with his first 
ones he could not move any distance—and away he went 
towards the clouds. _ Billions and sextillions of them filled 
the air; in fact the entire space between the earth and the 
sun seemed literally alive with them, and from the shady 
side of a house one could see miles of them upon miles 
among the clouds, with the sun flittering down th their 


transparent wings. They were no longer des insects 


of earth, but having waited patiently for their ascension 


robes they were free at last, joyously winging their way to 
other isnt Oretinn ( . * 7 
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GROUSE HUNTING IN GRASS. 
—__+>-—_—_—. 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, September 18, 1873. 
Eprtor oF ForEsT AND STREAM:— 
ie been only ashort time since we (of the Winkle 


Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


BULBS AND THEIR USES. 


—_———_>————_. 


Club) were first delighted by the clear, handsome, heathly THe HYAcINTH. 
look of the Forest AND STREAM, and it has filled to our + 
; : . ‘‘Who splashed with red the sumach hedge— 
perfect satisfaction a long felt want, t. €., a paper devoted ai seaveete oneetanibia 
to ‘‘the true, beautiful and good,” in field sports, and en- uaa nee ovuty ola, 
tirely free from the ‘‘professional” taint which so wofully And painted all their stems again. 


infects the horsey journals of the day. 

As the season for shooting Grouse (vulgo, prairie chickens) 
over dogs, is rapidly drawing to a close, some of your 
Eastern readers may be interested in knowing what we have 
for sport in Kansas; so with your permission, I will give 
the result of two day’s shooting of our club, named in honor 
of that devoted and illustrious [sportsman, Nathaniel Win- 
kle, Esq. Fortunately we have as a leading member, Major 
E. ofthe L. L. & G. R. R., a prince of good fellows, who has 
at his command a car fitted up with berths, and all that is 
necessary for the comfort of man and dog, by day or night, 
which is often kindly placed at the disposal of theclub. As 
you may imagine, nothing can exceed the comfort of this 
style of going shooting; at least so eight of us thought as 
we rattled away from the station here on the night of 
August 20th, armed and provisioned as the law directs. 
In fact, as an English friend who was one of the party said, 
“it was awful jolly,” the only drawback being the thought 
that we had but three good dogs, the rest being young and 
out for the first time. 

With the good company and our anticipations for the 
morrow, it was impossible to sleep, so smoke and song and 
story kept us up till after 12 o’cléck, when to give our 
nerves a little chance, we turned in. At three the sleepy 
ones were routed out with the cry, ‘‘time to get up, nearly 
there,” and in a few minutes we stopped and were switched 
on a siding at Colony Station, sixty-eight miles south of 
Lawrence, in the midst of a splendid expanse of prairie, 
with here and there a small stream, along which an occa- 
sional farm affords the birds a stubble field as a rallying 
point. The Major had telegraphed ahead and we found 
wagons and breakfast in readiness; the latter was soon dis- 
patched, and just as the first faint blush of morning tinted 
the sky, we were off. 

Ah! the beauty of that morning! the soft, fresh breeze, 
the miles and miles of beautiful waving grass, covering the 
rolling swells of the prairie, with here and there a faint 
blue line of smoke curling up from the chimneys of the 
scattered farm houses. Every breath of air pure and sweet, 
and the heart full of thankfulness for so beautiful a world. 
But soon our first stubble is reached, and quickly both 
men and dogs are out, and hardly have they entered the 
field, before the old dogs are drawing and standing. Away 
go the birds, the old cocks leading with a whirr and a rush 
that startles the novice and quickens the blood of the oldest 

veteran. Asthe stubble is quite bare of cover, it takes only 
a few shots to send all the birds out to the grass, and pair- 
ing off, we follow them up and the day’s work begins. Every 
moment the sharp report and the floating feathers tell of 
the death of some brave old cock, or tender youngster, 
whose life leaves him in the air. How bravely sometimes 
the old fellows will wheel and swing across, and when we 
miss we can not help shouting ‘‘well done, good bird.” 

By nine o’clock we begin to feel a little tired, and the hot 
sun is telling on all of us;so we quit and rattling back to 
the Station, a rush is made for the car and the claret 
punches suffer. Wiping out the guns, resting and dinner 
take up the time till four o’clock, when we are again ready 
for the fray and shoot till dark. 

All the many incidents and accidents, things wise and 
otherwise, I can only leave to the imagination; suffice it to 
say, thus did the Winkles on the morning and evening of 
the first day, likewise the second, when the bag was counted; 
and notwithstanding the greenness of the young dogs, we 
had 826 birds, which as we were in the field only about 
nine hours each day, was not bad. On the 5th September, 
four of us went in the same way to the same ground, and 


bagged 138, 
ust after writing the aboveI read your ‘‘stave” on 


“Grouse Shooting” in No. 5, and beg leave to notice one or 
two points. In the first place al of your friends ‘‘out West” 
don’t say ‘‘chickens” when they mean Grouse, and if con- 
stant prodding will do any good, the number of those who 
do, will diminish every season. 


“Discolored every hazel copse, 

And stricken all the pasture lands, 
Flung veils across the mountain tops. 

And bound their feet with yellow bands. 


“Is this September come so soon ? 
Full time doth summer ne’er abide ? 
While yet it seems but summer’s noon 
We’re floating down the autumn tide.” 


* 


planting of the Hyacinth resulted in a perfect success. 


vate well a few flowers. 


knowledge of the hidden beautiful. 


rise in speechless worship of the Maker of the Universe. 


in their peculiar and diversified loveliness. 


bulbs. Whatever is worth doing at allis worth well do- 
ing. The preparation of the ground plot, the particular 


—Altlantic Monthly. 

IFTY years ago, but little attention was paid to the 
culture of the bulb family, compared to what there is 

at the present day. Scarcely any one thought much of 
planting in the fall of the year, the beautiful Hyacinthe, 
and if they could obtain a tolerable good bloom of this 
flower in the spring, ‘with much care, they were amply sat- 
isfied with their efforts.* Now, the case is entirely changed, 
anda steadily increasing interest in the culture of this flow- 
er has been one of the studies, as well as amusements, of 
the amateur gardener and true lover of flowers. Our lady ° 
friend was right, when she exclaimed, ‘‘Are not these beau- 
tiful?” They were so, most emphatically, and the produc- 
tion of twenty Hyacinths, in full bloom, of the different 
colors and most choice varieties, as far back as the year 
1837, was an achievement in floriculture not often witnessed, 
when you consider the little practical knowledge then pos- 
sessed, compared with the present high state of cultivation 
and knowledge of ‘‘how to plant and cultivate the Hya- 
cinth of to-day.” These bulbs were planted in the October 
of 1837, on a mellow, Indian summer day, when the warm 
rays of the declining sun made genial and beautiful all the 
landscape around. Our lady friend was one of those few 
persons, in those days, who made good use of her eyes and 
ears, and had a keen appreciation of the beautiful, as re- 
vealed in the adornment and decoration of this ‘‘ flower- 
mosaic’d earth.” Success, if deemed within the possible, 
did not deter her from undertaking what necessarily in- 
volved care and watchfulness, and was to her a new field 
of labor; but she entered with a good will to her work of 
planting bulbs, and she says, in a letterto us: ‘‘My fall 


shall try the old, never-die-out Dutch tulips next fall, and 
will give you an account of my failure, orsuccess, for I am 
one of the few that believe it to be honorable, as well as 
pleasant, for ladies to know how to grow plants and flow- 
ers.” From this period she was a most skillful and success- 
ful flower culturist, and has given to the world many inter- 
esting facts, as the result of her persévering efforts to culti- 


Every one at all acquainted with the Pestalozian system 
of education, taught many years ago, will recollect the sen- 
tence written over the school-room door of Mr. Venable’s 
academy: ‘‘What man has done, man may do.” So, at 
the request of our lady friends, we place before them this 
article upon the ‘‘Fall Planting of Bulbs.” Not that we 
do not well know that, to many of them, we are only telling 
an old story over again, yet, unlike the writing upon the 
rocks,+ we say a few words to them, and hope to cheer 
and encourage them to persevere in their search after the 


Beautiful indeed, on a bright and balmy morning of 
spring, is a walk in our garden, among the flowers, the 
birds, and not least our newly blooming Hyacinths, tulips, 
and their numberless companions. Glorious spring has un- 
sealed their petals; their opening leaves utter to our ears 
no audible sound; we hear not their silent voice, as they 


But we behold in them a silent epic of beauty, all glowing 


But, to the practical portion of our bulb plants, we will 
append a few suggestions, gathered from along and patient 
study, as well as practical experience, of the treatment nec- 
essary to ensure a good bloom of the Hyacinth and other 


You speak of the birds ‘‘getting up quickly,” ‘flying in 
a straight line over the tops of the scrub oaks,” &c., and 
also that there is no use fora dog. Well, that may be the 
way in what you call ‘‘scrub oak prairie,” but as our Teu. 
tonic friend says, ‘‘we don’t got no” scrub oak prairie here, 
and Iam glad of it, because in our prairie grass an old 
cock will nine times in ten give you a twenty-five or thirty 
yards rise and go off as if he had been kicked. NowI 
don’t mean to say that they are hard to kill, in comparison 
with several other varieties of game, but if anybody, in 
September or October, ‘‘drives out an empty wagon at day- 
light’ without a dog, and don’t come back till he fills it, I 
advise him to learn to whistle, ‘‘Do they miss me at home” 
just for recreation. 

As to charges, I find in a No. 12 Powell that 34 drs. pow- 
der and 14 0z. shot, No. 7, will do the work nicely. 

Our quail shooting begins October ist legally, but prac- 
ticaly not till November ist, as many of the birds 


are not full grown and strong till then. In quail shoot- 
ing, Kansas can in my opinion ‘‘lead all the rest.” I 
have shot them in Virginia, Maryland, and Missouri, and 
have never seen as shooting as we have, and if you 
are not too much bored by this I may write you what the 
Winkles do on quail. ery truly yours, H. 


. would 





place in the garden or on the lawn, is the first considera- 
tion our lady gardeners should notice. Having secured 
this—always making their selections in such locations as 
shall give them full sunlight—(for the Hyacinth loves not 
the shade, and will droop its head and yield only a weak, 
sickly, green abortion, unless cared for and carefully treat- 
ed) you will study the character of the natural size of the 


plant, you now propose to cultivate. ‘‘How did this” 


splendid old purple bulb, which I now hold in my hand, 
grow in its nursery in Holland? Of what was its earth-bed 
composed?” This is the first question you are to answer in 
your practical attempt to make a bed for your bulbs. Hav- 
ing thus decided that an abundance of sun and air are in- 
dispensable requisites to success; also, your bed should not 


*We — sceeease the triumphant potomation of a lady thirty 
ago. gy having succeeded well in good blooms from ® bulbs 
of the Eyacinthy Poo a the fall. cme enGs told me my bulbs 
— > the winter. Have they done so? No 





indeed. Are not these bs Doan 
flaky om Sy or the rocks,” a reference to that public desecration of 
defaces, vith wretched quack valeen and advertise- 
ostraums, all along our river’s banks; which enters 
blic places of resort, and may even be found at our 
this n as Will not the 


r thene lator ot st ood enn ed goed 
‘OREST 
taste slack troms the ctl whie? me 


bein too dry a location. The family of bulbs, all of them, 
require a certain amount of moisture, and must have it. 
The soil generally is not of a quality or condition to receive 
these bulbs without preparation; therefore, we must make 
an artificial soil for them. This can easily be done with 
care, a good, well-drained bed being the chief requisite to 
success. This bed should contain twenty-five to thirty 
inches of a good prepared soil, and, as before remarked, be 
well drained; without good bottom drainage it is impossible 
to raise good flowers. 

The manner in which we generally make our beds for 
bulbs, and we think it a very good way indeed, is as fol- 
lows, viz.: We dig our pit, as we term it, of the size and 
shape we fancy for our bulbs. First we remove one spit- 
ting of the black loam, or top soil, placing the same ina 
handy position near by; then we next remove from the first 
all the vellow loam, stones, sand, and gravels of any kind, 
until we have made our pit the full depth we require. This 
being done, the nature of the soil revealed by this process 
determines, in a manner, your future treatment. If you 
strike at the bottom of the pit, an uncongenial, stiff, cold, 
clay, you require a very good drainage. Some gardeners 
recommend in this case going from six to eight inches 
deeper, and filling up with stones, &c., for drainage. (I 
think their reasoning good.) By so doing you are 
easily relieved of all superfluous water. We have, with 
good effect, made a sort of pavement, leaving crevices for 
the passage of water between, and in some very wet loca- 
tions can recommend the same as one of the best kinds of 
drainage for the Hyacinth, tulip, and other bulbs. 

The soil for this bed should be composed of equal parts of 
loam, or leaf mould (leaf mould from the woods) clean 
sand, and old, well rotted cow manure, no matter how old, 
if well soaked and pulverized; or the soil, in lieu of this, 
may be taken from an old, spent, disused hot-bed. This 
latter is, by some skillful culturists, preferred to cow ma- 
nure, as it is made ready to their hands. One word as to 
sand: This should be a clear, free grit, and a little coarse; 
sea sand will do, but the saltness should be washed out, or 
soaked and dried well before using, as salt is sometimes too 
strong for this use. Bulbs generally are very impatient of 
salt. ‘ 

You will now replace again in your pit the soil or black 
loam first removed from the same, and fill up to within six 
or seven inches of the surface; now place your prepared 
soil upon the same and fill up, say four inches above the 
original surface of the ground, and nicely round up the 
same. 

Now youcan plant your bulbs, as your taste may sug- 
gest in belt lines around your plot, according to the ribbon 
or belt style, being careful to study the harmonious effect of 
color in the arrangement of the same. You can, if you 
prefer, set three plants of the Hyacinth in groups—a red, 
blue, and white. The effect is quite pleasing, and you can 
make this still more effective, by planting three whites, 
three blues, and three reds in just the same relationship to 
each other as the single bulb arrangement. Various forms 
will quite naturally suggest themselves to any lady of good 
taste. In thesame bed with Hyacinths may be planted low 
tulips, to fill up the spaces, but, to our own mind, we ad- 
mire the stately Hyacinth in all its pride and beauty. 
We do not consider it in accordance with good taste to mix 
in these plots different varieties of bulbs. 

In planting your bulbs you can, with safety, place them 
out in open beds and grounds as late as the last of Octo- 
ber, or, in fact, toa later date in the fall, with good success. 

I once planted out some twenty-five bulbs of Hyacinths 
and two dozen large tulips on the 20th of November, when 
Ihad to break the crust off the ground with a bar. They 
were in as fine condition and bloom the next season as 
those set in the month of October. 

When planting the Hyacinth in October, we advise plant- 
ing the bulbs about four inches below thesurface of the 
ground, and we have found our account in using a trans- 
planting trowel, making a clean hole and placing firmly the 
bulb, and then filling up the hole with sand. In the spring 
the bulbs came up straight, and we have found fewer de- 
cayed or rotten bulbs with this process than by any other. 

A bulb bed, made according to the above directions, will 
last, without disturbing or removing the bulbs, for several 
years and give good flowers, partigularly the tulips, but we 
prefer to remove the bulbs after flowering, as we have an 
idea that we get better flowers from re-planting. The half- 
hardy varieties should always be taken up on the first slight 
frost. These may be re-planted in the spring, and will 
give a good strong flower. 

One of our best bulb culturists, Mr. Rand, says: ‘‘Grow 
the foliage weak;” and our own experienee has been, our 
best flowers to replant are those whose leaves have perfected 
themselves in the most thorough manner. Select for your 
fall planting those bulbs only that show the most vigorous 
ripened leaves, and the bulbs should be set in October—any 
time during the month. About the first: of December, if 
not before, your bulb bed should be covered to the depth 
of three or four inches with coarse strawy litter from the 
stable, to prevent freezing. 

The Hyacinth, tulip, and many other bulbs grow in the 
winfer months, and if you would behold a fine exhibition 
of one of the great laws of nature, take a Hyacinth bulb 
and cut the same open in the middle in mid-winter, and ex- 
amine it witha powerful microscope, and you will see the 
perfect flower, imbedded deep down in the bulb. With a 
very fine glass you may even see the colors of the bulb. If 
the weather in the spring is not too cold, the covering 
shouid be removed from the bulb, and after its removai, if 
you fear a cold, frosty night, it would be well to cover 
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your bed with an old coverlid or bit of sail cloth. The bed 
may now be dressed, or fertilized, with the usual dressings, 
and the flowers wi!l soon make their appearance. 

But few, if any insects trouble these bulbs in the spring, 
and if so, they quit possession after one application of a 
weak solution cf warm soap and water. 

OLLIPOD QUILL. 
eo 


ORNAMENTAL AND FOREST TREES 
FOR FARMS. 


_ 
HERE is much said in the agricultural papers of the 
day concerning the planting of ornamental and shade 
trees at the West. Various States have set apart ‘‘ arbor 
days,” when every man and boy shall feel it his duty to trans- 
plant one or more trees, and some States are so wise as to 
offer a reward to the person who shall set out the largest 
number of forest trees onthat day. Now there is as great 
a scarcity of shade trees upon many farms at the Eastas at 
the West, and the purpose of this article is to call attention 
to the fact, and persuade youthful farmers to supply the 
deficiency, and to transplant the maple, oak, elm, and 
other trees this sexson, which will afford a grateful shade 
for years to come. 

I heartily commend those farmers who plant new or- 
chards of apples, pears, cherries, plums, and peaches. The 
fruit is delicious, highly appreciated at home and abroad, 
and will bring in plenty of ‘‘material aid” in the shape of 
greenbacks. But fruit trees are not desirable about the 
house, aud can never take the place of forest trees for 
ado-ninent, timber or fuel; nor are they as desirable for a 
“cool, umbrageous shade.” 

Cattle seek grateful shelter from the noon-day sun, and 
it is as essential for their comfort to obtain it as itis for 
man’s—as needful for their health. But do not plant the 
trees too close tO your dwelling-houses and barns; give 
the air a free circulation about such buildings. Oaks, ma- 
ples, and elms should not droop their branches over the 
reof-tops, but be planted at least thirty or forty feet dis- 
taut. 

ir selecting trees to plant around the home farm, it is al- 
ways well to choose those which are usefui as well as orna- 
mental. The sugar maples are quite as handsome as oaks 
and elms, while from thirty or forty good-sized trees, sev- 
eral pounds of delicious syrup can be obtained. I know a 
man who planted in his yard ten sugar maples, some twen- 
ty or thirty years ago, and now obtains about three gallons 
of maple syrup every spring. Thus we can combine utility 
and beauty. The American weeping elm is as perfect a 
tree as grows, and the oak is always majestic, while the 
white and black ash and silver maple are also much ad- 
mired. 

While I am on this subject, let me beg your readars to 
plant trees outside of lawns and front yards, as well as 
within the fences, and have the pleasure of providing a 
shady highway and sidewalk for every passer-by. There 
is nothing which adds more eres f to a street than rows of 
forest trees. Evergreens are most desirable for windbreaks, 
screens, and ornamental purposes upon a lawn, but are not 
so well adapted to the front door yards. They are excel- 
lent shields from the north wind, however, and in single 
trees or in clusters, are especially beautiful on large lawns. 

Almost all farmers can go into the forests and obtain as 
many trees as they require, merely for the cost of digging 
and transplanting them. If they choose maples, elms, oaks 
or ash, they will be surer of success if they select those 
that are from eight to ten feet high; their top branches 
should be shortened, and many of them cut entirely away, 
leaving the stems nearly bare, but- taking care to lift a 
large ball of earth and all the little rootlets possible. 

In planting them prepare a hole larger than the base of 
the tree, and deeper than the. roots; pour one or two pails 
of water into the hole, and set the tree in firmly and 
straight. Stamp down the soil around the roots closely, 
and then turn the uplifted sods, bottom upwards around 
the base of the tree. 

To transplant chestnut, hickory, and white oak, select 
small trees, not over five or six feet high, and leave the 
poles nearly bare of branches or leaves; also cut the main 
stem in for half a foot. This severe pruning has the effect 
of producing more root growth, and saves the life of many 
trees. 

When new trees are planted, it is well to mulch them 
about the roots and stems with coarse stable litter or hay; 
and if planted where cattle will be liable to rub against 
them, a strong stake will afford much protection.—Country 
Gentleman. 
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EstimaTEs OF TIMBER.—A tract of 2,400 acres of pine 
land, located in Lapeer county, was sold by parties in the 
Saginaw Valley, two years ago, for $72,000, estimated to 
contain 40,000,000 feet of logs. The purchasers erected a 
rill on the tract and commenced cutting. After making 
very careful estimates they found it would yield 80,000,- 
000 feet, and have sold the undivided one-half of the tract 
for $72,000, the price paid originally for the whole. A 
Saginaw party also sold about two years ago, a tract of 640 
acres, located on the line of the J. L. and 8. R. R.R., for 
$2,800, which was said to contain 3,000,000 feet of logs. 
The purchasers looked over the tract carefully and found 
thatit would produce 5,500,000 feet, and one year after 
sold it for $9,600. The present owners claim it will yield 
8,000,000 feet, and its actual value they fix*at $20,000.— 
Lumberman’s Gazette. 





Op } ‘a ViNEYARDSs.—Old charters, the bygone 
names of na. ‘orgotten vineyards belonging to monastic 
houses. prove that the cultivation of the grape, even up to 
the Ro:san wall and the banks of Tweed, was once by far 
emore frequent anit now is. England was probably the 
most northery of those yuntriesin which vines were grow- 
ing at the time of the great millenary jubilee, and that they 
flourished at all, is a proof how resolute were the monks 
to drink -vhat the difficulties of land transport debarred 
to’ those who lived too remote from the coast. London 
and “sr:stol, Boston and Norwich, could pick and choose 
betw ¢a the amber Rhenish and the crimson nectar from 
Garcnne, but along stretch of dry land was a serious im- 
pedin.ent to the carriage of so bulky an article of com- 
merce.— AU te Year Round. 





—Why are sheep the most unfortunate of animals? Be- 
cause they gambol in their youth, frequent the turf, are 
often black-iegs, and are universally fleeced, 


Slatural History. 


THE PAPER NAUTILUS, OR ARGONAUT. 
——+--— E 
RITERS upon Natural History, from the earliest 
times, including Cuvier, represented the Argonaut 
as having the power of propelling itself upon the surface of 
a smooth sea, by means of its tentacles, which it used for 
oars, and certain expanded membranes for sails; and the le- 
gend ran that the ancients learned navigation from this 
mollusk. So the poet says:— 
‘*Learn of the little Nautilus to sail 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 

Modern writers, however, declare this to be afable. Now 
this is not a matter to be decided by theories, but by evidence. 
The early writers, Pliny, Aristotle, Alian, and others, who 
lived near the Mediterannean, where the animal is common, 
certainly had a better opportunity of studying its habits 
than closet naturalists in England and the United States, 
who never saw the creature alive. 

Having myself seen the Argonaut sailing on the surface 
in a calm,in the Indian ocean, and that so near to the 
ship that there could be no doubt of the fact, I was induced 
to ask an old ship master who had sailed these tropical seas 
all his life, if he had ever seen it, at the same time showing 
him the shell of the creature. ‘‘Fifty times,” was his re- 
ply. But there is better evidence than this. 

Some forty years ago, Madame Power, in Messina, where 
the Nautilus is numerous, made a series of observations 
upon the-habits of these animals, which she kept in cages 
sunk in the sea. Her object was to determine whether the 
shell was secreted by the animal, or whether it was a para- 
site occupying the shell of another species, as believed by 
some naturalists. In 1839, Madame Porrer sent to Profes- 
sor Owen, of London, the results of her observations, and 
the Professor gave it as his opinion before the Zoological 
Society, that Madame Power had established the fact that 
the Argonaut was the maker of the shell. 

Madame Power states also, as the result of her observa- 
tions, that the Argonaut uses two of its arms as masts, on 
which it spreads out membranes which act as sails. These 
sails, she says, are so large that when turned backwards, 
and pressed against the shell they can entirely cover and 
protect it. Thus, she concludes that the true office of the 
sails is keeping themselves applied to the shell at all times 
in reserve for the moment when the animal, coming to the 
surface of the water, raises them as sails. She also says 
that the Argonaut uses the long funnel or proboscis as a 
helm to steer its course, and projects it from the stern or 
wide part of the shell for that purpose. 

Now, as we find the statements of the early writers con- 
firmed by the authority of Baron Cuvier, and this accurate 
and systematic observer Madame Power, as well as by voy- 
agers, who profess to have witnessed these sailor-like hab- 
its on the ocean, it seems time that they are to be believed, 
rather than the theorists, however numerous, who, because 
they have not seen these things, deny their existence. 

8S. C. CLARKE. 
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DO SNASKES SWALLOW THEIR YOU NG? 
a ep 
Museum, WESLEYAN UNIveERstty, September 19th. 
EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM:— 

Affirmative evidence on this question is rapidly accu- 
mulating. Twenty-two additional cases have been brought 
to my notice since the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, making 
in allone hundred and sixteen. M. Palisot de Beauvois, 
an eminent French naturalist, saw seven young rattle- 
snakes, each as thick as a goose quill, run down the 
parent’s throat: he hid behind a tree and soon saw them 
reappear; he advanced, when they a second time disap- 
peared, and the parent escaped with the precious burden 
among the underbrush. This statement, published in 1802, 
seems to have been overlooked by those who have written 
onthe subject. It is very desirable to ascertain whether 
the male snake ever protects the young in this way, also 
to determine whether the ordinary black snake ever swal- 
lows its young. Iam inclined to believe that all the sup- 
posed cases relate to the mountain blacksnake, (Coluber al- 
leghaniensis), which has a prominent ridge along the mid- 
dle of each scale, while the ordinary blacksnake, (Bascanion 
constrictor) has scales round and smooth. 

G. Brown Goope. 
ee 

THE LAPLANDER.—The proverbial low stature attribu- 
ted to the Laplander isa mistake. Some of them may be 
found under-sized, and frightfully ugly, but a Laplander 
only four feet high is a rarity. Quite to the contrary, the 
nomadic Laplander is most frequently found six feet tall. 
Ihave met Laplanders over six feet tall, who would pass 
anywhere for magnificent specimens of humanity. Gener- 
ally their eyes are of coal black, piercing in character, their 
hair is not always black, as I have often seen flaxen haired 
individuals among them. Their complexion: is invariably 
dark, and they have prominent cheek bones, small nose, 
rather flat, and the forehead is more broad than high. The 
men are mostly thin and spare, the women, however, in- 
cline to corpulency. Formerly brandy was the bane of the 
Laplander, but the Sweedish Government have curtailed 
its use among them. They are tremendous tobacco smokers, 
and with a pipe in their mouths, will drink strong coffee 
from morning to night. A. Duk, (AUSLAND). 

ee 

—The Moniteur del Algerie states that, in 1871, the coral 
fishery employed 131 boats. In 1872, there were 80 more 
boats. Improved methods of fishing have, however, given 
equally good results, when compared with those of former 
years; in fact, there has been an increase in quantity of 
coral put on the market. New beds of coral have been 
found near Sardinia, which havedrawn many of the Alger- 
ian fishermen tothe Northern Mediterranean. 








WHISKEY vs. CROTOLINE.—In the Germantown Telegraph 
there is an interesting letter from a Mr. N. R. Morley, of 
Cimarron, New Mexico, in regard to rattlesnakes, and the 
methods of curing persons bitten by them. Some one, we 
think, very foolishly has started the temperance question, 
in this connection, to which the New Mexico gentleman 
replies most comprehensively : 


‘“My own experience has been with whiskey as a remedy, 
and, while I do not dispute the efficacy of other stimulants, 
at the same time I did not advocate them. I have known 
persons to die from snake bites, but they were invariabiy 
cases where the wound was given near some of the larger 
veins, and where whiskey could not be obtained in reason 
able time. 

Animals bitten about the head are apt to die in a very 
short time ; but bitten in a fleshy part not so, and in many 
cases get well without remedy. I think the effect of this 
poison is in some way to change the nature of the blood‘ 
probably by coagulation or thickening, while the effect of 
whiskey is just the reverse. Be that as it may, any amount 
of controversy will scarcely prevent people in rattlesnake 
countries from using whiskey as an antidote.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive paper ever written on 
this subject of rattlesnakes, as to their anatomy, where the 
poison was secreted, the construction of the fangs, how 
the venom was ejected, was the production of a Philadel 
phia physician, published some fifteen years ago by the 
Smithsonian Institute. The advice we have to give is to 
use whiskey invariably, and in good strong doses, and to 
apply a ligature. 

—__—< 0 ——_—_—__ 

A Dvr. Between HummMine Brirps.—A gentleman of 
Kingston, in this State, recently witnessed a novel battle 
ina garden of that place. Two green-backed humming 
birds were the combattants, and the fray lasted seventeen 
minutes. The tiny antagonists would dart on cach other 
most viciously; would soar twenty feet or more in the air. 
and then return to the flowers in the beds for a moment, 
where the warfare raged most bitterly. Occasionally the 
larger would pin the smaller to the ground, when the latter 
would strike vigorously at the throat of its foe. Finally 
the larger bird apparently became very much enraged and 
made an energetic spurt. The other fellto the ground, its 
wings fluttered, the body quivered, one quick gasp, and 
the ruby-throated littl one wasdead. The victor flew toa 
dead twig on a neighboring shrub, smoothed its ruffled plu- 
mage as u dove would, and twisted its neck from side to 
side, then for a moment hovering over the lifeless body of 
its enemy, as if to be certain life was extinct, it flew 
swiftly away. 

ee 

FELINE Acitity.—Burt G. Wilder sends to the American 
Naturalist the following statement of the distance leaped 
by acat, which he received from the Sanford Brothers, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., whom he styles accurate observers of the 
animals. They write: ‘‘ When our cat was about a year 
old, he was seen on several days to take position upon a 
show case four feet high, and to watch acanary bird in a 
cage hanging from the ceiling, eight feet from the case; the 
ceiling was eleven feet from the floor, and the cage an or- 
dihary cylindrical one. One day, as we were observing him 
thus engaged, he suddenly sprang at the cage and caught 
his claws upon it; his weight swung the cage up against the 
ceiling, spilling all the vessels and terrifying the canary. 
After swinging to and fro several times, the cat dropped 
to the floor uninjured. We measured the distance from 
the top of the case to the cage and found it to be ten feet; 
so that the cat made an ascent of six feet in eight, or upon 
an incline of nearly thirty-five degress.” 


oo or 
—The London Times sharply controverts the assertion 
made by Dr. Edward Smith to the British Association that 
fish is rather a relish than food, and contains little more 
nutriment than water. As opposed to this statement, the 
investigations of M. Payen are cited, who proves that the 
flesh of fish on the average does not contain more water 
than fresh beef, and has as much solid substance as the 
latter. For instance the flesh of salmon contains 75.70 
per cent. of water, and 24.296 per cent. solid substances, 
while beef (muscle) contains 75.88 per cent. water, and 
24.12 per cent: solid substances. The flesh of herring con- 
tains still less water than that of salmon, and even the fish 
are as rich in nitrogenous substances as the best wheaten 
flour, weight for weight. 
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INTEMPERATE BeErs.—Much care is needed on the part of 
those who handle lavender, against being stung by bees 
which remain attached to the flowers. The temperance, 
industry, and providence of these insects are proverbial; 
yet their behavior in lavender-fields, especially towards 
the end of the season, when the flowers are tully devel- 
oped, cannot be too severely reprobated. So careless are 


‘they of the good reputation they have earned, that they 


refuse to leave their lucious feast even when it is laid on the 
trimming bench; and hundreds are thrown into the still, not- 
withstanding the efforts to dislodge them, in a state of help- 
less intoxication.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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Animals donated to Central Park during the month of 
September :— 

One Marmoset—Mrs. V. E. Wetmore, Fordham, N. Y. 

Ten painted Turtles—Richard E. Kunze, M.D., 606 Third 
avenue. 

Two Horned Toads—E. P. De Mott, 29 W. 29th st. 

Two Canada Geese, One Chinese Goose—Steinway & 
Son, 52d st. and 4th avenue. 

One Pea Fowl—George Bing, Rochester, N. Y. 

One small Alligator—Mrs. Hazard, 120 W. 45th st. 

Two Green Herons—Master Ed: W. Davis, 226 E. 81st st. 

One Blue and Yellow Macaw—David H. Flork, 244 W. 
11th street. 

One Vervet Monkey—C. E. Hunter, 400 Bowery. 

One Mexican Squirrel—Master D. Cj Wylie, 110 E. 39thst. 

No animals have been purchased. 

8S. H. Waxzs, President. 


, oo 
—A will of the late Mrs. Ben. Holladay, of White Plains, 
dated in\1871, has just been presented for probate in the 
Surrogate’s office, by S. L. M. Barlow. Surro Coffin 
has received notice that there is another will, and that there 
will be a contest. Mrs. Holladay’s estate is immense. She 
owned 12,000 acres of land near White Plains. Twenty 
buffaloes, several antelopes, numerous wolves, elks, deer, 
and other zoological curiosities are among her persona. 
effects: 
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Tue RETRIEVER.—There are two species—the water and 
the land retriever. The water retriever is, or ought to be, a 
cross between the smaller kind of Newfoundland dog— 
sometimes called the Labrador dog—and the setter. This 
dog is especially useful to the sportsman when shooting 
wild fowl, through creeks, bayons, &c., and saves him an 


infinite dea] of trouble, and is by no means in the way. 
Many sportsmen imagine that this dog will scare wild fowl, 


but his actions teach us just the contrary, as his careful 
training, natural instinct, and color act as a decoy rather 
than otherwise. A good water retriever is, however, sel- 
dom to be met with, and should be taught when quite 
young. Nothing answers this purpose better than shooting 
divers or any young duck, then sending the retriever in the 
water, and, after he has got his ,bird, call him to you, take 
the bird gently out of his mouth, caress and pat him, In 
three or four lessons, if the water be not too cold, you will 


find there will be no necessity of even telling him to fetch, 


as instinct and his natural fondness for the water will be 


all that is necessary to make a thorough retriever of him. 
The great drawback, however, is that he must be kept in 
almost constant practice, and should be carefully broken 
from rats, which abound on the banks of rivers and lakes. 
The writer some time ago owned a famous retriever, and 
was shooting black duck on a lake in Ulster County, It 
was impossible to approach this sheet of water. nearer than 
twelve yards, as the lake was surrounded by a waving 
morass. I had been shooting from early dawn with little 
success, when a large flock of black duck, headed by a 
drake, came up on the wind, and killing five out of the 
flock, they struck the water about thirty yards from the 
shore. The retriever, the instant he saw the ducks fall, 
jumped in, scrambled through the morass, and swam up to 
the birds, taking hold of the drake, and was bringing the 
bird ashore, when he found it was impossible for him to get 
through the morass with this heavy bird. The dog evi- 
dently became frightened, and began splashing and pawing 
to gain a foot-hold. The writer now became uneasy lest he 
should lose his dog, but the faithful brute never let go the 
drake. Running back some distance to a fence, he procured 
four poles, and pitching one as far as possible, by good for- 
tune landed it just on the edge of the water; then laid 
another down lengthwise, and another and another, untij 
he made a kind of plank road for the dog, who brought 
eventually the ducks one by one over this wooden cause- 
way. 

Tue LAND RerrtevVER.—The best cross for this purpose 
is a setter, with a springer or cocker spaniel. If your setter 
has never been taught to retrieve, a more valuable dog than 
the land retriever. it is hardly possible to possess, especially 
when shooting woodcock and English snipe in the fall of 
the year. A gentleman wrote to us asking: ‘‘ How am I to 
teach my puppy to retrieve?” We answered him: ‘‘ Have 
patience.” The most successful manner to teach a young 
dog, especially when teething, is to lay hold of a handker- 
chief or towel, or a bunch of feathers tied to a cord, and 
drag it towards him. A slight resistance aggravates him, 
and makes him fond of possession, which he should be 
allowed to have for a few seconds; this makes him proud 
and pleased. He must be warned by a gentle pull at the 
cord that he is not master yet of it, and this renews his de- 
sire, which ultimately becomes confirmed. After a few 
lessons given with patience, you may take the retriever out 
in the field, but not after game, as he requires the same: 
lessons in the field as he does in the house. When the re- 
triever will bring anything to you in the shape of a bird, 
rabbit, &c., you can then allow him to go at large, keeping 
him always at the heel of the shooter, and only allow him 
to. retrieve at the words ‘‘Seek, seek,” if the birds are 
wounded, or ‘‘Fetch it,” if dead. The retriever should 
always be made to bring the game to the foot, or even to the 
hand of the shooter, and not lay it down at a distance, as he 
sometimes lays it down on the wrong side of a fence. Never 
teach a land retriever to fetch stones or sticks; if he does, 
he will inevitably become hard-mouthed and irretrievably 
ruined. 

Now that we are on the subject of retrieving, we might 
bring to notice the head of the race of retrievers; we refer to 
the large and handsome animal, the Newfoundland. The 
pure breed of this animal is very scarce, and is not of that 
gigantic size which it is generally supposed to be, but, when 
crossed with the mastiff, becomes a most formidable and 
ferocious animal when aroused. The stories of the faithful- 
ness and attachment to mankind of this truly sagacious dog 
are known to every man, woman and child throughout the 
civilized world; but we will relate one anecdote that lately 
occurred to a gentleman at Newport, R. I. Being fond of 
reading, this gentleman took his accustomed book and sun 
umbrella to the sea shore. On one occasion he was -so 
deeply buried in his book that he overstayed his time, ‘and 
being called to his senses by a glance at his watch, hastily 
pocketed his book and made for home with his best speed. 
Just as he had arrived at the house he found that he had 
left his sun umbrella on the beach where he had been sit- 
ting, and as it was mounted very handsomely and a present 
from his son who is in China, he valued it extremely, and 
would have sent his dog for it had not the animal chosen to 
accompany a friend in a short walk. However, the dog 
soon arrived; his master explained his loss to the animaj 
and begged him to find the lost umbrella. Juse as he com- 
pleted his instructions to the dog, dinner was announced, 
and he was obliged to take his seat at the table. Soon after- 
wards, a great uproar was heard in the hall; sounds of 


pushing, and scuffing, and angry voices;..presently the |ser- 
vants gave way, and in. rushed the Newfoundland, dog, 
bearing in his,mouth the missing umbrella... He would not 


permit any hand but his master’s to take it from his mouth, | 
and it was his resistance to the attempts of the servants to | 


take the umbrella from him that had led to the skirmish. 


The Marquis de ]’Aigle, at Francport, near Compiegne, | 


had a large kennel of fox hounds, and in consequence of 
madness having showed itself among the hounds, he gave 
orders to destroy the whole pack. A veterinary surgeon 
was called in and administered strychnine to ninety. The 
pecuniary loss the marquis suffered was nearly 20,000 francs. 
——_— bot 
Frpo in Paris.—All over Europe the love of dogs among 
all sexes is remarkable, although they are made to work in 
Switzerland and some parts ot Germany. Here in Paris 
it is quite common to see a mother dragging her almost in- 
fant child by the hand, weary and fretful, and carrying a 
dog in her arms, which she will occasionally stop to kiss, 
or dispose of so as to make it more uations This trait 
is peculiar to no one class, but all seem to have a strong af- 
fection for the dog. To see a lady at herdoor or window 
without a lap dog is almost a novelty, whilst many of them 
carry in their.arms or lead them by a ribbon in the streets, 
The corners are posted with hand-bills of hospitals for dogs, 
where the best medical attendance can be had, and dog 
medicines and dog soaps are placarded in all directions. 
On the boulevards, at night, the dealers in dogs are con- 
stantly perambulating with two or three pups in their arms, 
and ladies will stop and bargain for them on the public 
thoroughfare. They teach them all manner of. tricks, and 
they are valued according to the education they have re- 
ceived and the intelligence they display. When they travel 
they take a nurse with them to attend to the wants and com- 
forts of the dog, and these nurses can be seen in the public 
squares airing and exercising the dogs and leading them by 
ribbons. Some idea of the extent of this dog mania may 
be judged from the fact that the dog tax paid into the City 
Treasury last year was 420,000 francs, or nearly $100,000. 
The men also have their dogs, but not to such a great ex- 
tent as females. They are most beautiful little animals, as 
white as snow, and are kept scrupulously clean, more care 
being evidently bestowed on them in this respect than 
many of the children receive from their mothers. 
ne ae oe 
TOwWNSVILLE, Granville 'Co., N. C. 
The challenge of Messrs. Suit, Marshall & Cross to the 
huntsmen of the United States, to run their fox-hounds 
against any pack in this country or England, has been: no- 
ted by me. I will wager any amount, not exceeding $100, - 
000, that my fox-hounds are better hunters, and superior in 
speed, power, and endurance to theirs, and I am ready to 
run them any time between now and the first of January, 
1874, at any place within one hundred miles of Washington 
City. Should a match be made I will deposit the money, 
or its equivalent, with the Merchants’ and Planters’ Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 








R. G. SNEED. 
disapustpebbess eiduct 
—An Eprirapu.—‘‘Henry M****, born Dec. 16, 1805; 
died He was a great turkey hunter, and a tolerably 
f ag y 'y 
good fiddler. He desired the above to be placed on this 
slab. Peace be to his ashes.” 
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METHOD OF FEEDING AND AERATING THE BRIGHTON 
AquartiuM.-—By means of pipes the salt water is drawn 
by. pumps from the sea into reservoirs beneath the corri- 
dors, and thence raised to the several tanks, as may be re- 
quired, Toeffect these important supplies, steam-power is 
employed; the engine being placed in the apartment not 
ordinarily shown to visitors. Steam-power is also employed 
to force tresh air into the tanks sufficient for maintaining 
the vital quality,of the water. We therefore in walking along 
the front of the tank, observe streams of air-bubbles rising 
through the water, and disappearing on the surface. As 
the ocean .needs_ no artificial aeration, one, at first sight, is 
at a loss to understand why the salt water should be so 
treated. The explanation involves a recollection of many 
natural phenomena. The ocean is: wholesomely agitated 
by the winds; the wild tumultuous waves are so many in- 
corporators of fresh air; so are showers of rain; and so 
likewise are the various currents which conflict and flow in 
different directions; the very storms which sometimes oc- 
casion the most oe disesters, being wisely ordained 
to prevent stagnation and secure a store of air for the mul- 








'tifarious fishes which inhabit the deep. Certain tanks are 


filled with fresh water, suitable for fishes from lakes and 
rivers, and the aeration for them is similarly conducted. 
Much skill is shown in regulating the admission of light 
from above, according to the natural requirements of 


\the animals. Care is also taken to add such cunstituents 


as may be demanded for food or shell-building, as for ex- 
ample, shells of oysters, crawfish, and lobsters. The sea 
being in most part a with the seeds and germs of 
marine plants, a crop of themis certain to spring up. The 
growth of such plants in aquaria is managed by an adjust- 
ment of the light, for while a brilliant glare of sunshine 
would be destructive of certain forms of marine vegeta- 
tion, too little light would be injuriously prolific, and im- 
pair the healthy existence of the animals. We mention 
all this, to show what a variety of considerations, ‘some of 
them of a costly nature, have to be kept in)view in’ main- 


‘taining .a properly constituted public aquarium.—Cham-, 


bers’ Journal. 
Ce 

DIFFERENCE IN WEIGHTS.—Does a sportsman’s full bag 
or basket ever feel heavy? For the sensation of the strap 
over the shoulder is, doubtless, very different from what 
it would have been if, instead of beautiful trout, one has 
a twelve pound cannon shot in the basket. Indeed, 
this notion of weight, though absolute and positive, as 
marked by the scales of material philosophers, has got a 
variable force and signification, when sentiment lends vigor 
to the muscles. For what sportsman, helping to cai 
home a fine buck, or what loving husband, taking a sic 
wife up stairs in his arms, or what young fellow, on whose 
back fortune had, for the moment, buckled a laughing lass 
of a hundred and forty pounds, to be carried over a slough, 
would feel the weight the same as if the burden were a bag 
of grain or a sack of salt ?—The Lawrences. 








A MopErn TurkisH Story.—Once, in Samarkand, there 
was a tailor, who stole ten yards of cloth from # customer, 
and in default of returning it, was condemned by ‘the 
Juagito lose his right hand. Just as, in the saddest mood, 
he was placing his bared wrist on the executioner’s block, 
there passed by a charitable person, who obtained his par- 
don. The tailor returned joyfully to his shop, swearing to 
sinno more. Next morning, as he’sat at his. work sur- 
i en a os a arte an 
sal Row does t and 0: a 
right I hope? By the Prophet, ce ought ond obliged to 
me.” The tailor muttered a few words-of thanks, but 
thought to himself how disagreeable it was'on the part of 
the. philanthropist to mention the facts bearing on his = 
ticular: case,’ especially” before so many witnesses. e 
next day the’same thing occurred, and the day afterwards. 
At last it became such_an annoyance that at last the unfor- 
tunate tailor, one day in desperation, baring his arm, with 
his other hand’ presented a'knife:to’ the’ philaiithropic man, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Here, now for God’s sake cut off my hand, 
for once, and have done withit. I would. prefer that a 
thousand times, rather than to have you always talking of 
how yousaved it.” Meral:..When you-have performed a 
good action, cease talking about it.—T7?ranslated from Tour 
du Monde. 

eo 

How Cvs ARE STARTED IN ENGLAND.—A new club, as 
often as not, is originally evolved from the moral con- 
sciousness of a gentleman about town who has’ nothing to 
do—say a half-pay officer—half-pay officers without private 
fortunes are capable of anything. He finds a solicitor who 
knows somebody who has a site, or, it may be, a ready 
house built. An architect is probably required, and he 1s 
sure to turn’ up punctually: A wine. merchant is certain 


not to be far off; and an upholsterer, you may sure is faith- 
fully to the fore. All these people use their connection to 
get anucieus of members; you-may be sure that they all 
get something more than their’ professional emoluments, 
and'the club commences its career with a cheerful debt; 
Entrance fees and subscriptions of course come in, Hut 
these are found insufficient for the purpose. Then there is 
a whip round; then a hundred or two of rather mixed mem- 
bers aré taken in without entrance fee, then there is an- 
other whip; then more touting for additional members, and 
so the game goes on. Sometimes a club tides over its 
troubles and hecomes pay established, but the majority 
of new speculations of the kind go to the wall after a year 
or two, There are a set of men going about—of sufficient 
ostensible position to bear, description in a list of names— 
who belong, I really believe, to every new club that 
starts. —All the Your Round. 


Answers Ga Correspondents. 


_— 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional 
men... We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within. 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hu Ash - 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to ts, im- 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, eepenses, remedies, traits, specter. 


governing rules, etc. All branches the aa craft will recetvy 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.| 





} 


epithe 

OarsMAN.—Nine boat clubs on the Harlem river, foot of 138d street. 

Gioan.—1. Whitehall county, 2. Clinton county. 3. Number ten 
bore, 

Inrra Die.—The best thing to harden~ the sales-of your pointer’s feet 
is to steep them occasionally in rock salt and water. 

German, Philadelphia.--Have known a Brant to be killed at fully 
seventy yards with a muzzle loader. 

Rat—Sewing machine oil, very good for barrel, but we use the bese 
watchmaker’s oil for gun-locks, and never any thing else. 


R. A.—We could recommend ‘Hart, of Northport, L. I. He is a good 
trainer, and handles.the dogs himeelf. 

Aman, American Jockey Club.—Fordham rides 8st. 10 Ibs., (122 lbs.) 
When he follows the hounds he will weigh up to 140 pounds. 

L. 8.—Taxidermists use tow for stuffing; bran would make your smal. 
specimen look puffy and unnatural. 

GovERNOR, Morristown, N. J.—-Perhaps the difficulty with your gun is 
that it is too short in the stock for you. E. H. Madison, of Brooklyn, 
will lengthen it for yon. 


Quaru.—Your shooting is good, but would not pass muster with the 
Association, because the minimum; pull on the trigger must be six 
pounds. 

Mrs. H.—The cat-bird can be made quite a pet. We have known 
them to be tame, and to show a wonderful degree of sagacity. Audubon 
declares it to be a sweet singer. 

Georee, Brooklyn.—The St. Louis United Eleven ‘lost only two 
matches during their extensive trip North. Wethink as cricketers they 
promise to be a very strong eleven. Ten of them are Englishmen. 

S. H.—A male and female mink would be worth $50. They miay be 
caught in a box trap. They become quite tame. They are positively 
bred for profit in the United States andCanada. : 

LaMBERT.—Relations between length of wimg and rapidity of flight in 
birds have been studied. Birds remarkable for rapid or long-sustained 
flight ,haye large wings. There is a difference between sustained flight 
and rapidity of flight. Would like to hear more from you. 

G. A. M., Rochester.—Commence teaching your dog in a room just as 
soon as he shows any sense or instinct: Regular work in the fleld may 
commence as early as seven months. Be patient, but let him know you 
are his master. 

LANTOR, Madison, Wisconsin.—The London gunmaker you name we 
do not know. His guns do not come to this market. From the price, wé 
do not think they would suit'you. Second hands may be good; they arer 
often quite serviceable. They are browned and burnished to so as to 
Igg@lplike new guns... __ . 

QuaNDARY.—Books vary as to the distance the sounds you want to know 
| travel. A musketon a still day may be heard three miles quite 
ctly, but the human voice with the wind blowing may be heard as 
\ta®° On the contrary, with a wind adverse and blowing omly moder- 
' atelly,a musket cannot be heard above 800 yards. Atmospheric condi- 

tigng govern. : ; 

;l.F,, Flemington, N. J.—Your fayor has been overlooked. Hops 
'you'will excuse. At Porter's Lake, Pike county, Pennsylvania, thete is 

deer shooting, and fair bass and pickerel fishing—about the ¢ame 

yyGu' describe in your letter. Tolerably well wooded. You should go 
easlier than July for trout, which are abundant in some parts of the 
ee: Black squirrels abundant only in Michigan; grey equirreis in 
northern Pennsylvania. See previous numbers paper for locali- 
ties; ‘as well as for numerous hunting districts, within “a day’s journey” 
of ¥éut town. No law restricting squirrel hunting, | Cnlexifuge and 
ordinary preparations of little protection against. flies mosquitoes. 
Gat sweet oil—one part to four. There is uo hing better or 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


limited. Our mail subscribers, with few exceptions, are 
men of wealth and high social standing. What the charac- 
te: of its support from the news stands is, can only be in- 
erred; but we feel that it is not from the masses. 

Now, it ir within the ability of the manager of this paper. 
to ‘‘run” 1 indefinitely as a pastime upon his own private 
resources; but this is not generally the motive among jour- 
nalists, and we submit to our numerous friends, that the 
‘laborer is worthy of his hire,” and that to depend upon 
mere approval as a reward of constant and wearing effort is 
not altogether encouraging. Good words make indifferent 
butter for parsnips. So those say who ought to know; and 
while we are grateful, as we have already said, for words 
of encouragement, we feel that we are not presumptuous in 
asking our friends for something more substantial. If each 
present subscriber will merely jog his neighbor’s elbow, 
our circulation will double in a week; and if gentlemen 
who are in the habit of comfortably reading the Club’s paper 
free of expense at their sumptuous dinners at the refectory, 
will think it worth while to remit the price of a subscrip- 
tion, we assure them that the bound volume at the end :f 
the year will more than repay the investment as a work of 
reference. 

We are aware that these remarks involve a tacit admission 
of weakness; yet this weakness is only relative, for our 
success thus far exceeds the most sanguine expectations 
and the ordinary experience of journalists. Our expenses 
are necessarily large at the outset, and our receipts are na_ 
turally curtailed by the existing monetary troubles. Never. 
theless, we ‘‘mean business,” and as an earnest of our 
intention and effort to make the Forest AND STREAM 
worthy of the patronage it seeks, we herewith announce 
with pleasure that we have this week added Prof. Elliott 
Coues, M. D., of the Smithsonian Institute, to our corps of 
paid associates, with a proprietary interest in the concern, 
and that the effect of this valuable acquisition will soon be 
felt; and if we cannot make an acceptable paper with our 
present force, we will solicit still more distinguished and 
valuable aid. 

We cannot too strongly express our thanks to the news- 
paper press throughout the country for their kind and dis- 
interested notices of this journal, and feel happy to have 
merited such general and unqualified approval. 

—_— $e 
METAPHYSICS OF DEER HUNTING. 











































ina minute with a sharp squeak to show the coast was 
clear, he rustled away. Then a woodpecker peered cau- 
tiously from behind the trunk of a tree, and com- 
menced to hammer, and from a neighboring limba red 
squirrel sprung his sharp, shrill rattle. A garter snake 
glided noiselessly from under a stump and slid into a bog 
hole, from which an autumn frog already intoned his sol- 
emn staccato bass. 

As we have said, one learns to comprehend the language 
of these little creatures, and understanding them thoroughly, 
wonders how any man can be so unkind and thoughtless as 
to blow out their little lives with powder and shot. Even 
the deer begin to understand him at last, and if he is harm- 
less and uses no gun, will repose such confidence in his 
honor that they will actually bring the rising generation 
of agile fawns to drink from the very spring that supplies 
his camp. Then when both have become better acquainted 
by closer contact, the sportsman will learn to look into 
their lustrous eyes aslovingly as did Don Juan into Donna 
Julia’s; and all his conscience will rise up against him in 
reproof for his cruel slaughter in bygone years. His re- 
sentment will follow the hunter who dares tu lay violent 
hands upon these innocent creatures whom he has learned 
to regard as his companions. 

If his larder becomes empty, he will have to select an- 
other locality where the deer are wild. It is only when 
they are running, that he can make up his mind to shoot. 
If bucks and does would only walk gently up to the mag- 
nanimous hunter when they see him stalking in the dis- 
tance, they would never get shot. Even the tiger sel- 
dom springs upon a creature that is notin motion. This 
is nature. We are a creation of pursuers and pursued, but 
not insatiable for that reason, by any means. If one will 
not run, there can be no pursuit. Itis only human beings 
like the Neros, Herods, and Caligulas that butcherin cold 
blood. These arethe metaphysics of deer hunting. He 
who has studied the subject thoroughly, will find his 
thoughts yielding a responsive assent to their truthfulness. 

Now is the time for enjoying the full fruition of the de- 
lights which a ramble in the forests affords. Whether it 
be in the eager pursuit of the chase, or in the simpler study 
of the gorgeous tints of autumn, in breathing the sharp, in- 
vigorating frosty air, or in seeking merely a temporary 
relaxation from business cares, the glorious month of Octo- 
ber yields an appreciable reward which no other month 


affords. 
i ii cid aia 
THE PRIZES AT CREEDMOOR. 
— -+>- 


ie examining the very handsome prize list offered by the 
National Rifle Association, on the occasion ofthe com- 
ing contest in October at Creedmoor, we are pleased to no- 
tice, in one most important way, quite a divergence from 
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To Correspondents. 


> 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
LIsHING CoMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made, No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared witb : .areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 





HEN the financial panic was at its height last week, 
we visiteda wealthy friend whose up-town mansion 
is palatial, his income from safe and judicious investments 
always ample and assured, and his bank account invariably 
showing a balance to his credit of many thousands—a gentle- 
man who dabbles little in speculative risks; and whom cares 





















































may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 


money remitted to us is lost. 
This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 


Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
—_—+——_—— 


ville, L. I.... New York Yacht Squadron’s fall Regatta....Southern Pu- 
eblo Fair, Colorado. 

SarurDaAY, October 4.—New York Yacht Squadron’s races... . Fall 
games Athletic Club, foot of 130th street, Harlem... Boat Clubs, foot of 
184th street, Harlem. ...Jerome Park races. 

Monpay, October 6.—Missouri Fair, St. Louis, Missouri....Oregon 
Fair, Salem....New York Yacht Squadron's match. 

Tuxrspay, October 7.—Eastern Duchess Association, Armenia, New 
York.... Pittsburg Driving Park, Penn....St. Louis Fair Association, 
Missouri. ... National Amateur Regatta, Philadelphia. ... Watertown River 
Association, Watertown, New York....New York Yacht Squadron’s 
match.... North Carolina Central Fair, Henderson, N. C....North Caro- 
lina Western ~air, Salisbury, N. C....Eastern Tennessee Fair, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.... Virginia and North Carolina Fair, Norfolk, Va. 

Wepneepar, October 8.—Brooklyn Yacht Club regatta. ... Yates Coun- 
ty Fair, Dundee Union, N. Y....Eastern Duchess Association, Armenia, 
N. Y.... Pittsburg Driving Park... Jerome Park races....Watertown 
River Association. Watertown, N. Y. 

Tuurspar, October 9.—New York Yacht Squadron's races. ...Chilli- 
cothe Horse. Fair, Obio....Pittsburg Driving Park, Penn....St. Louis 
State Fair, Missouri.... Watertown River Association, Watertown, New 
York.... Eastern Duchess Association, Armenia, N. Y. 








ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
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E can make no more becoming use of our columns than 
to express through them our keenest appreciation of 
the encouragement and assurances of success which we daily 
receive by every mail, and especially of the valuable con- 
tributions that have been furnished for publication by many 
eminent sportsmen and naturalists, and by other gentlemen 
ef high culture and position, who aver that they have never 
berore written for papers that might be classified with 
sporting journals, This voluntary and earnest support is 
the bes’ guaranty that the Forest anp STREAM must pre- 
sently a.cain that high standard of excellence and character 
which it aspires to, and which the respectability and critical 
judgment of the country demand. This paper is not simply 
an ernation from the office at which it is published, but it 
is in reality a compendium of information and thought 
contributed by the three score of intelligent writers whose 
services aad sympathy it has already enlisted. There need 
be no apprehension, therefore, of its ultimate ability to 
secure recognition among the leading literary journals, and 

a permanent foothold in educated and respectable circles. 
Whether ‘it is to be a pecuniary success, is another and 
serious question. From the circumstances of the case, it 
must be apparent to all its readers that the class of people 
among whom it must necessarily circulate is comparatively 
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Fripay, October 8.—Single Scull Race, Dendee Lake, Paterson, New 
Jersey.... Dexter Park Club, Chicago, Illinois....Deerfoot Park, Park- 


ficient and not ambitious for more. 


by any financial crash or monetary crisis. 


nary resources. 


of trouble! 


roam the forest in blissful ignorance of his misfortunes, 


and follow his quest for game with a blithsome heart and 
Who would not be an ardent sportsman? 
Such a man as this never allows business to interfere with 
his shooting. We wish the same were true of the herd of 


bounding step! 


speculators who squeeze values, upset the market, and set the 
mercantile world at their wits end. Would that some good 
genius would inspire them to go off for ‘‘a day’s shoot- 
ing,” and stay—until the panic subsiues ! 

Ah! there is some soothing influence in this going apart 
to commune with nature in her solitudes, that makes us for- 
get the struggles of life and our worldly troubles. It ban- 
ishes all inordinate desires, simplifies our tastes, and makes 
us contented with mere food, raiment and shelter, which, 
after all, constitute the sole necessaries of life.. This free 
existence among the woods, with heaven’s canopy over us, 
the crisp and fallen leaves beneath our feet, and the pure 
untainted,air to breathe: it gives us elasticity of step and 
expands the lungs; it enlarges the generous impulses of 
man; it dignifies his own self respect; it makes him noble! 
In this quiet unconcerned existence, he finds himself mov- 
ing ina new world populous with strange creatures, with 
whom in time he learns to hold familiar converse. The 
little denizens of the stumps and hollow logs become accus- 
tomted to his presence at last. When the first sound of his 
coming footfall was heard, they all hid away. The first warn- 
ing twig that snapped admonished them to be wary and 
lie perdu. All was silent as the grave, except when a rust- 
ling leaf dropped down, or a walnut slipped from its opening 
shell-aloft. But presently the head of a little gopher popped 


from under a dry leaf, then his body crept stealthily out, and 
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of State and fluctuations of the market of late do not perplex; 
one of those rare exceptions among men, content with suf- 
Surely, his was a case 
not, within the range of human probability, to be affected 
And yet, so in- 
tricate and searching are the ramifications >f disorder in 
times like these, when even the most provident and conser- 
tive find themselves suddenly crampedfor means, that he 
was unable to command a dollar from ordinary or extraordi- 
Said he: ‘‘I have a balance in bank of 
$20,000, bui all the cash I can raise is a paltry two hundred 
dollars. It is just enough to take me to the Adirondacks. Iam 
getting my guns and traps together, and to-morrow I start for 
Paul Smith’s, to bury myself in the woods and seek oblivion 
until the storm is over!” Happy the man who can thus drive 
dull care away at will, and turn aside the impending wave 
The bank to which he has confided his trusts 
may break in his absence and swallow all his surplus; the 
business, hitherto lucrative, in which he is a silent partner, 
may suspend and cut off his monthly income; dividend 
paying stocks may depreciate until they are quoted at half 
their value; bonds and mortgages may cease to be negoti- 
ble; still, like the ostrich with his head in the bush he may 


to science. 
minute and extended. 
Coteau River, just north of the line, 270 miles west of Pem- 
bina. He will probably return in October. 


the English precedent. 

In the last number of ForEst AND STREAM we published 
an account of the various prizes—one hundred and twenty- 
fivein all—of an aggregate value of. $8,298. The prizes 
consist of silver plate, cups, badges, medals of gold and sil- 
ver and bronze, rifles, a Gatlin gun, life membership, &c., 
and to these are supplemented three money prizes of $30, 
of $25, and of $20, making $75 cash in all; an insignifi- 
cant amount, when compared with the total value of the 
other prizes. 

It is by exactly reducing the money prizes to a minimum 
that we think that the Rifle Association have shown their 
good judgment. It is their particular aim, and one in 
which the Rifle Association will doubtless be sustained by 
the American public, to give these national rifle matches 
the least possible appearance of a gambling contest. If 
men are not satisfied with that honorable distinction which 
a medal confers, and will only exercise their skill when 
sharpened by the amount of money they can make, then 
the true character of such contests, the proper rivalry 
which should exist, will be most materially damaged. The 
money question once introduced, must inevitably lower it 


in tone. 
Neither the State, the military organizations, nor the 


press, which all now unite in welcoming this effort to make 
rifle shooting a national pastime, would countenance what, 
if carried to any extreme, weuld undoubtedly rather give 
Creedmoor the appearance of 9 race-course than of a rifle- 
range. Itis most desirable that Creedmoor should never 
enter into the category of ‘‘a sporting place in the worst 
sense.” If at Wimbledon contests have a certain amount 
of pounds, shillings and pence attached to them, it is no 
reason why in this country we should blindly follow a bad 
example. But that this is the universal practice in En- 
gland is by no means the case; witness the Lord Elcho 
prize, and the cup given this month in Ireland to riflemen. 
There may be nothing objectionable in the fact of men 
making a handicap for some trifling sum among themselves. 
Should it, however, become an established custom for the 
Rifie Association to offer certain amounts of money, no 
matter how large or small they may be, as the leading prizes 
for American rifle shooting, we believe that this money 
taint would materially injure Creedmoor. 


———————-e 
We learn that Dr. Elliott Coues, U. S. A., Naturalist of 
the Northern Boundary Survey, has been very successful 
during the summer's operations in the field, having col- 
lected several thousand specimens, dry and alcoholic, in 
various departments of natural history. Some of the speci- 


mens are of great interest, representing rare and little known 


species, while others, it is believed, will prove entirely new 
His observations, likewise, appear to have been 
Dr. Coues is at present at Long 
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PRUSSIAN HORSES. 


Po a emt 


good horse could have been bought for $65 or $70. 


In 1870, a careful comparison was instituted between the 
value of the Prussian army remounts and the French 
horses, and the superior excellence of the German horse, 
for general work, was quite evident. Prussian horses 
which went through the fatigues of the campaign, returned 
in better condition than when they started, and the period 
of greatest utility proved to be between seven and four- 
teen years of age. The system of raising horses in Prussia 


seems, then, to develope the powers of the animal later, 


which may be due to lighter feeding, or a disinclination to 


force the horse when too young. The best, staunchest, 
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, present, that of the English steed. 
er 
BADEN-BADEN GONE TO THE DOGS. 


iceman ates 
F the last breath of the suicide, if the wail of children 
left starving, if all the curses, deep and loud, which 
have been showered by fathers, mothers, husbands and 
wives, on Baden-Baden had been effective, long before to- 
day this Paradise of gambling would have;been*consumed 


like Belshazzar’s palace. 


But no denouement, taken from melodramatic sources, has 
burnt up the Kursaal, nor have the tables of rouge and noir 
sunk into the bowels of the earth. There has come on 
Baden a wasting away—a kind or moraldryrot. Gambling 


abolished, Baden is fast dwindling away into insignificance. 


From 70,000 people, allured by the magic wand of the 
croupier, drawn in by the rowlette wheel, now but a sparse 


15,000 have visited it. Flown away to more congenial 
climes, Dukes Benazet and Dupressoir still rope in (we 
know of no better word) pigeons at Monaco. Possibly next 
steamer will bring us notice of a feeble shooting ‘match 
there, under the patronage of a sporting Duke or so, or of 
some circus-like steeple-chase. 

The intrigue, the shame, the scandal, the flaunting vice, 
the immorality of sometimes almost two continents, will no 
longer be concentrated there. The Americans are essentially 
a moral people at home, but when abroad——well, the best 
thing we can do will be to say as little as we can on this 
subject. 

Doubtless many of our fast men will miss the feverish 
charm Baden had, and sneer at the furtive attempts made 
at Saratoga in the same line of business. Who knows but 
that in a few years we may not, in our progressive age, 
make Saratoga just such a hell as Baden was. We are 
fearfully imitative, sometimes too much so for our own 

‘ood. 
PAN we can wish of Baden is, that in time it may settle 
down, under its august Duke, to be a quiet, wholesome 
village, as gay as most German brunnen generally are, only 
‘* alea jacta sunt,” seems in this case to partake rather more 
of a prophesy, for here by the pitching of dice and by the 
turn of a card, has all the glory of Baden departed. 
a 
THE WASTE OF TIMBER. 


a 
ASS floating around states that the Indians 
upon the Leech Lake Reservation, in Minnesota, have 
become so enraged at the destruction of timber on their 
lands that they have taken the war path, and are burning 
the lumbermen’s hay by way of reprisal. 
Here is a lesson for the Hon. Joel T. Headley and those 
very few other gentlemen who deny that cutting away our 
forests will diminish our water supply, or work out cli- 
matic and organic changes that must prove detrimental. 
Even the untutored savage can appreciate the value of our 
forests to the extent that, he not only implores that the 
‘‘woodman spare that tree,” but absolutely insists upon it 
| in a way that is neither gentle nor kind. He realizes that 

the denudation of the earth is extermination to the red 
man, and that with the deep damnation of the taking off 
of its timber, food, fuel, shelter, navigable waters, and 
means of transportation all vanish. 












ri 
UESTIONS of cavalry remounts, considered entirely 
aside from their military bearing, are interesting, in- 
asmuch as they show us any particular system adopted by 
a government or people in propagating useful breeds of 
horses. Though railroads, in a strategical point of view, 
may be supposed to have somewhat diminished the want 
for horses used for hauling stores for armies, nevertheless, 
in the late Prussian and French war, an enormous number 
of heavy draught horses were employed. Prussia’s suprem- 
acy in the military art makes these questions of her cavalry 
remount quite worthy of examination. With a population 
proper of 21,971,000 inhabitants, she has at present about 
2,318,817 horses. Of this quite large number, 381,000 are 
horses under three years old, and she has no less than 8,817 
horses used alone for breeding. The Government has thir- 
teen depots, which cost about $300,000 to maintain, and 
horses of three and four years old are purchased by com- 
misions of officers and veterinary surgeons, and sent to 
these depots. At the various depots they are generally 
kept for a year, and the horses cost, when laid down, about 
$100. Before the horse reaches his regiment he is sup- 
posed to be worth $65 or more. With respect to sex of 
horses, the sales of mares is by no means encouraged by 
the commission, so that the proportion of male animals is 
the greater in actual service. The price of horses during 
the last twenty-five years has more than doubled; in 1845 a 






































and most lasting animal was a particular race—a 
cross between a singularly sturdy animal of Eastern Prus- 
sia and the true Arab. As to weight of load carried by 
the Prussian cavalry horse, it is about the same as in the 
English service; but there can be no doubt but that the en- 
durance of the Prussian horse considerably exceeds, at 
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Geology tells us that the mosses and ferns were the first 
vegetable products that grew upon the surface of the earth, 
and that, the pines.and then the deciduous forest trees suc- 
ceeded; and after them came animal life. By inversion, 
it is easy to determine that animal life must perish after 
the trees are destroyed. 

It is the duty of man, by what he owes to his fellows, if 
not by the universal law of self-preservation, to prevent so 
sweeping a calamity. And man, when impelled to that 
sterner mood which horrible conviction brings, will not 
stop to “‘argify” the question with the Hon. J. T. Headley, 
et al, but, taking the ounce of prevention in his hands, 
make the advocates and defenders of timber-cutting ‘‘cut 
stick” in a fashion which will throw all the devices of the 
Minnesota redskins far in the shade. 

—___—36————_— 
PENETRATION OF RIFLE BALLS. 


eanageeslS, 
N the sixth number of Forest AND STREAM, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Killing a grizzly bear,” we mentioned the fact 
that a number of balls from a sporting Remington rifle 
had not penetrated, and some of our readers manifested a 
suprise at the fact. Since writing the article we have seen 
the balls and have had the matter explained to us by a 
naturalist who was present at the killing of the bear, and 
by whose skill the remains of bruin now neatly dressed, 
will shortly be made presentable at the Smithsonian Mu- 
seum. He has explained to us, that the ball happened to 
strike in a peculiar muscle, some four inches in thickness, 
which he informed us was of the density and elasticity of 
india-rubber, and assured us that according to his belief, 
for heis a thorough sportsman, that no balls from any rifle 
would have penetrated it. On examining the balls in ques- 
tion, we found them very little off shape, and presenting 
exactly the form which would occur when any projectile 
fired at a high velocity would meet with resistance from a 
dense and elastic substance. The gentleman also mentioned 
that where these balls struck might be considered as 
chance shots, as the grizzly could be, though not easily 
killed by a single ball, frequently touched in a vital spot by 
a ball from a Remington rifle. 

In a prior number, when we treated the subject of explo- 
sive projectiles and penetration, we stated the many dif- 
ficulties which surrounded this most interesting subject. 
In alate number of the London Field, we find an admira- 
ble article on this subject of penetration, from an able cor- 
respondent. Shooting Indian game, the writer says, ‘‘ I 
have no hesitation in saying that in rifles I have seen (and 
many of them are by first-class English gunmakers) the 
penetration is insufficient. I am well aware that if I use a 
solid bullet with the Express rifle it will go through any- 
thing, and equally so that such penetration is not only un- 
desirable but positively objectionable, as the probability of 
bagging an animal with such a bullet unless hit in a vital part 
is very remote indeed.” In a case like this the shock on 
the animal might be immense, but no vital part may be 
touched, and though the animal is certain to perish, yet he 
may die miles away from the spot where the shot was re- 
ceived. This same authority when explaining the fact, 
which all buffalo hunters so well know, that no matter what 
may bethe penetration of a ball through wood, when shoot- 
ing at an animal, the penetration of the ball is comparatively 
slight in proportion, replies toit in this way. He is writ- 
ing about hollow bullets: 

‘*Tt has been asked why it is that a bullet will penetrate 
planks and bones, and yet breaks up before going very far 
into flesh. To explain what I believe is the reason of this 
difference, I must refer to an old experiment of firing a bul- 
let with a large charge of powder into a tub of water, in which 
case it has been found that the bullet will not go through 
the bottom of the tub, whilst the same bullet with a smaller 
charge goes right through. The explanation is that the 
particles of water will not part quickly enough to allow 
the ball with the high velocity togo through them; whilst 
on the other hand, the ball with less veiocity pushes as it 
were the particles aside, and goes through the bottom of 
the tub. Now in the case of an animal, the higher the ve- 
locity with which the bullet is traveling when it strikes the 
fleshy part, the quicker it expands, consequently the less it 
will penetrate; and if the velocity is very great and the 
walls of the bullet thin, it may fly to pieces when scarcel 
inside the skin. Incase of a bone the velocity in which 
the ball is traveling is sufficient to break the bone, because 
the particles cannot move out of the way quickly enough. 
I believe that this will be found to be a correct solution of 
the different behavior of bullets when hitting flesh or intes- 
tines on the one hand, and bone on the other.” 

The English system of balls for rifle shooting when used 
for animals employs a solid and a hollow ball. ‘The great 
difficulty seems to be to get at one and the same timea low 
trajectory with crushing power of projectile. This they 
are endeavoring to accomplish by means of lighter bul- 
lets, and of hardened compositions. 

mt 

OsrTuaRy.—We have to record the death of Jean Jacques 
Marie Cyprien Coste, born in Castries, France, in 1807, 
and who died in Paris last month. To Coste is due the 
distinguished merit of having elevated oology or embryo- 
geny, from the condition of a vague and inaccurate study 
to that of a precise and absolute science. The art of pisci- 
culture, so flourishing to-day in thé United States, is in- 
debted to Coste for not only its birth, but its development. 
Coste had not only the theory, which is inseparable with 
the man of science, but he was fortunate enough to com- 
bine with it the power of practical details which made his 
observations useful to man. Coste it was who first erected 
the basins in the College de France, the fish nursery of the 


world, and who stocked the lake and river of the Bois de 
Boulonge. From what was at first apparently but an ex- 
periment, Coste had the immense satisfaction of seeing his 





‘ 





efforts crowned with success, and soon his methods of pis- 
ciculture were repeated in many countries. Coste has ad- 
ded unknown wealth to the world. His fame will rest in 
his works on Comparative Embryogeny. 
et 
SCIENCE SLIPSHOD. 


—_-.— 

HE other day, Mr. Henry Lee, one of the most pleas- 

ant contributors to Land and Water, wrote the fol- 

lowing plain announcement:—‘‘One of the funniest little 

‘cusses’ ever turned out of Nature’s workshop, in the shape 

of a seal, made a bow to the public in the Brighton Aqua- 
rium a few days ago.” 

Now, that most excellent, staid, and trustworthy period- 
ical called Nature seems to take serious exceptions to this 
rather playful way of alluding to the seal, and evidently 
regards it a flagrant case of lese majesté. It brusquely 
stands up in defence of the infant Phoca vitulina, and in- 
sists (funny though the seal may be) that he should not be 
made.to “‘to do duty as the but for a pun and a slang quo- 
tation.” 

Well, why not in this case ‘‘cuss?” Are we to be re- 
stricted from all that is comical and amusing in Nature ? 
Are we to look gravely at a monkey when he apes the man, 
and ponder gloomily over the wise look of a jackass ? 
Must human nature restrain all its bubbling over, and freeze 
its running words into solid ice? Shall we write that 
Jones, our faithful correspondent, killed five brace of Picus 
principallis, and would have had an odd bird if it had not 
been for a rascally Pandion Haliwtns, who gobbled it up ? 
What a sacreligious verse that must be which we are 
forced to give in all its coarseness— 

“**Possum up a gum tree’’— 
and how much finer and impressive it would have been if 
rendered, ‘‘The Didelphys Virginiana betook him to the 
Liquidamber.” 

The word ‘‘cuss,” used by Mr. Lee, is an Americanism 
pur sang, and in duty bound we must take up the cudgels 
for it. Webster may ignore it, even Roget may lock it out 
of his Thesaurus; Grant White may cut it, but it is a sound 
and lively word. Bret Harte found it, and put this word 
‘‘cuss” in such a charming setting in his ‘‘Luck of Roaring 
Camp” that ‘‘the darned little cuss” had in itself, when de- 
scriptive of the poor child of Cherokee Sal, a most won- 
derful charm. Perhaps Mr. Henry Lee had just been read- 
ing Mr. Harte’s charming story, and for one in a million 
of English readers, must have been able to appreciate it. 
Applied to this little seal—fatherless, motherless, thrust 
into the Brighton Aquarium, where lives the horrid Octo- 
pus, there was a close resemblance of circumstances be- 
tween him and the poor Luck who was ‘“‘the darned little 
cuss” of the story. 

But all jesting aside, there can be no possible harm in 
using the most familiar terms, if they are adaptable to the 
descriptiveness of animals. We cannot always employ the 
stiffer phraseology of learned books in treating of the hab- 
its or manners of natural objects. That ascientific nomen- 
clature is of paramount necessity no one will deny. Be- 
fore, however, we transport people into the higher, loftier 
range of knowledge, we must make science ‘adapted to the 
grovelings. It may be pleasant to know that Agassiz has 
found gasterpoids, shinoderus, euryale, ophiuranus, heli- 
asters, and holostomata in quantity, though not one reader 
in a thousand may know what they mean. 

We assert that just such writers as Mr. Frank Buckland 
and Mr. Henry Lee have done more to popularize the study 
of natural history, and engender a taste for it among both 
young and old, than the works produced by perhaps much 
more staid and philosophic compilers. Both Buffon and 
Cuvier wrote in this popular vein, and Mr. Darwin’s style 
abounds with examples of this familiar language. The 
temple of knowledge nowadays may be scaled not alone by 
those clad in sombre tunics, each fold classically draped, 
but even by those in their shirt sleeves. If it israther a pe- 
riod of scientific ‘‘free and easy” the world will be all the 
better for it by and by. 

a Ogee 

Onty A TootH.—We have before us an alligator’s tooth, 
coming from Okefenokee Swamp, in Florida, which a 
friend who is a naturalist has presented so us. There it 
lies, a fearful fang-curved cimeter, sharp as a needle, and 
fully threeinches long. Shall we write sweet verses about 
it, commencing: 

“O crocodilus, dreaded lizard!” 

or shall we speculate on the number of creatures this self- 
same crooked tooth has munched? The question with us 
is, ‘“What shall we do with it?” We can make a whistle 
out of it to call our dog with, or evena charm to haag to 
our brelogne. But stop! there is a fitness about all things. 
We know of a friend,who has a little child, whose pearly 
teeth are just emerging from its gums. What better pur- 
pose can we put our ’gator’s fang to than to clean, file and 
polish it, until it shines like ivory, and then give it to the 
child’s mother? The little one can use it as 4 coral to bite 
on, and between the sweet innocence of the child and the 
brutal instincts of the hideous reptile the most striking of 
contrasts will be made. Ifthe Florida State authorities were 
not bankrupt, perhaps the method employed by the Eng- 
lish Government at Malabar might thin out these crea- 
tures. The English offer a reward for crocodiles at so 
much a yard, two shillings being the price of such a meas- 
ure of alligator. Weare fearful, no matter how plethoric 
the Florida coffers might be, that in a very short time the 
general Floridian would become immensely rich, and the 
individual resources of every citizen of that State be be- 
yond the reach of a panic. 
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Slews from Abroad. 


fei ete. 
LUCKY is your Englishman. He may bea growler, 
terribly self opinionated, even a trifle of a bnlly, yet he 
has a grand reserve of good nature. He may enjoy very 
little of the peculiar American adaptiveness, but good, 
true, staunch and reliable is he. If he does brag and _blus- 
ter, he almost invariably proves that words are not mere 
sounds, and quickly becomes master of thesituation. Your 
Englishman now hunts the prairie with our own savages, or 
tracks the jungles with the Indians. Self reliant, and cool, 
to gcod judgment he adds the force of solid thews and 
muscles. If by sheer head work he makes the laws, by 
his strong arm he inforces them. He joins in all the sports 
of the world, and the aboriginal man of every clime, pro- 
claims him as their victor. 

The fact of the eagerness, the readiness with which Eng- 
lishmen take to all athletic sports, struck us forcibly, when 
reading an article in our transatlic contemporary. This is 
the story; A party of Englishmen are at Osakain Japan, 
and witness a native wrestling match. Commodore Wilkes 
first gave us some idea of the immense size, weight, and 
strength of these native wrestlers. The ordinary Japanese 
are generally undersized; rarely talier than five feet seven 
inches; though they are squarely built, they are light 
weights. How long it has taken the Japanese to breed this 
special species of wrestlers, is not known, but there can be 
no doubt but the present race of huge creatures who com- 
pete in the Japanese P. R., is the result of selection. Some- 
times these wrestlers weigh 300 pounds, and have more the 
appearance of animals than of men. Our Englishmen, ona 
holiday, saw two or three contests, when one of them, ex- 
cited by the scene, even itching for a chance to show his 
prowess, modestly suggested that he would like to try a 
throw or so. The Japanese received the strangers’ chal- 
lenge with delight. The burly representative of an Oriental 
race, with his bronzed skin, is pitted against lithe, agile pale, 
Anglo Saxon. The one is as a mountain, the other as the 
wild ash which grows on its side. They interlock, they 
twist, they wreathe together. It is the struggle of a boa 
and a viper. At last over goes the Japanese, and the 
knack, endurance, and spirit of the Englishman, (in this 
case it was a Scotchman) wins the day. One no less pleas- 
ant feature of the contest, was the good feeling, and evident 
sympathy the Japanese had for the new comer. Their desire 
for fair play, in this particular instance, would be worthy 
of imitation in more civilized communities. Take ten 
thousand Americans, and find for us a single one, who 
would have the moral courage to engage in such a contest, 
or the physical strength necessary to accomplish it? 

—Preparatory to the grand outburst of fox-hunting, 
when from late October until March, covers will be drawn, 
and the best riders in the world, mounted on the noblest of 
horses, will scour the country, just now huntsmen and whip- 
pers-in are working the hounds on cub-foxes. With infinite 
skill and patience the dogs are trained. The head hunts 
man, an artist in his way now, selects, gleans and culls his 
peck. Their education has received its finishing touch. 
Dogs may have shown great speed, may have outrun the 
pack, but it may be a true case of “ambition overleaping 
itself. Stern are the decrees of fate, custom and the chase. 
Fox hounds must run evenly; it would never do to have two 
or three dogs in at the death of the fox and all the rest of 
the pack trailing after the leaders. There must be a certain 
uniformity about the pack, and they must all work smoothly 
together. Learned are our English brethern in dog-ology. 
They appreciate the noble animal, and pay for him a round 
price at times. Witness the sale of a pack of otter hounds, 
(their owner was killed by a rock falling on him in the 
midst of his sport,) twenty-four otter hounds bringing the 
goodly sum, of £475. 

—The bad weather--constant rainfall—has so far interfered 
materially with partridge shooting. It seems too that the 
birds are not entirely free from the same accidents which 
rendered grouse shooting impossible. Hope is sometimes 
an admirable stimulant for a sportsman to have in quantity, 
so our English friends, in despair of grouse, not very cer- 
tain about even partridges—are falling back on the idea 
that black-cock later will give them an opportunity of 
using up their accumulated stock of cartridges. The 
scarcity of all kinds of game is apparent from the price it 
brings in the London markets. Young grouse are fetching 
12s. per brace, and are scarce, and partridges are worth six 
shillings. While examining the food supply of England, at 
this season of the year, game usually taking off the edge of 
John Bulls appetite, some facts in regard to more solid 
beef and mutton will doubtless be of interest. In 1872 the 
total supply of meat was 1,211,209 tone, or about 84 pounds 
of meat per head. The home supply was 1,006,231 tons, 
and was made up by the slaughter of 1,750,000 cattle, 
10,640,000 sheep, and 4,846,000 pigs, worth the handsome 
amount of £73,573,015, of foreign imported meat 142,57. 
tons were used. What capacious stomachs, and splendid 
digestion English men women and children must have. 

oor 
Venice, Iraty, Sept. 1873. 
Eprror or Forrest AND STREAM:— 

Sir: In your‘first issue of Forest anD STREAM,” (whose 
richly flowing current has borne full eastward, as above) 
‘Carrier Pigeons” formed a topic, recalling the scene, where, 
—on the piazza of St. Mark, Venice—those little grey-robed 
messengers may still be found, fearlesly coming and going 
amongst the people. A time honored institution are they, 
tended and revered, embodying the tradition, that in those 
days when Venice was the seat and centre of the commer- 






































































cial world—her history bearing (as it has been said) ‘‘all the 
thrill and interest of aromance”’—in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Admiral Dandolo, while besieging Candia, received 
important intelligence from the Island by means of these 
birds, which he afterwards despatched to Venice with the 
news of his eventual success. Nesting now in the richly 
decorated niches of the gorgeous Byzantine cathedral of 8. 
Marks—which all radiant in its gilding and mosaic, presents 
its imposing facade on the piazza, surmounted by the noble 
horses in gilt bronze, brought from the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople,—the descendants of this old lineage multi- 
ply, and conscious, as it would seem, of this their Magna Char- 
ta, fly down in flocks, startling the new comer as the air be- 
comes suddenly darkened around him, and they drop, im- 
peding his footsteps, while in their gracefully nodding 
movements as they walk, they peck about the grains 
of corn which it is their prescriptive right and title to re- 
ceive, distributed by the Foresticri, into whose hands the 
little street urchins press the food for a small coin in return. 
I have the honor to be yours very truly, 





E. H. P. 
Sea and River Sishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN OCTOBER. 


+ 
Coast Fisn. LAKEs. 
Bluefish, Skipjack. Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic) opterus nig 
(Temnodon saltator.) and archigan.) (two species. 
Spanish Mackerel,(Cero maculatum.) Pickerel, (Hox reticulatus.) 
—— Squetaug (Trout) Ololi- Pike perch,(Lucwoperca Americana.) 
thus.) 
Bays AND EsTvARIES. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrax lineatus.) 


Pee Or 

A friend, who has just returned from the Jacquet 
river, New Brunswick, speaks of the stage of water 
as having been extremely low all through the season. 
Once, after the river was raised 4 little by a heavy rain, he 
struck a number of fine salmon, the largest of which 
weighed twenty-five pounds. One singular incident oc- 
curred while he was in camp near the principal pool. It 
was twilight, and his canoe had been anchored for the 
night near the shore, when he was suddenly startled by a 
commotion and a threshing close at hand, and on investiga- 
ting the cause, he discovered that a large salmon had 
leaped from the water into the canoe, and was making des- 
perate efforts to get back again into its native element. 
Once it so nearly succeeded, that its body poised upon the 
gunwale, but fortunately for the angler, it flapped back 
again into the canoe, and so wascaptured. It weighed ten 
pounds. 

Here is the latest news from the Umbagog region. Our 
informant, who left about September 20th, reports the 
streams very low, and the trout hard to find. Twenty ang- 
lers at the Middle Dam averaged, between them, only 
three or four fish per day, the largest weighing seven 
pounds. One weighing three and a-half pounds was taken 
in Sturtevants’ pond by a gentleman from Boston. 

Walter Brackett, Esq., the celebrated artist, of Boston, 
was at Upton with his wife. 

The fishing in Jamaica Bay has been very good the past 
week or so, large quantities of bass, weakfish, and kingfish 
having been taken, as well as a few sheepshead—these lat- 
ter by experts. The outside fishing is good for bluefish. 
A great number have been taken, chiefly with bait, ranning 
from ten to sixteen pounds. 

On September 22d, one gentleman took sixty-seven, some 
of which weighed sixteen pounds. 

Off Far Rockaway, Mr. J. H. Batty took five bluefish 
that weighed seventeen pounds each by scale test, and fares 
of 100 to 150 fish per boat are not unusual. Those who can 
availthemselves of this magnificent last run of the season, 
ought to do so. Goto Bath, Canarsie, Penny Bridge, Brook- 
lyn, or to Jersey City, and hire your yachts. 

The largest run of fish occurs in October, as 
ia rule, and the fishing will 
good until the first frost, 


snap. 


All through Long Island Sound great sport has been en. 


joyed for three weeks past, at the estuaries and mouths of 
rivers, in catching the small bluefish or ‘‘snappers” with a 


rod and float. These fish seldom exceed a quarter of a 


pound in weight, but are so gamey that even veteran ang- 
lers hugely enjoy the sport of catching them. They run in 
‘“‘schools” or ‘‘shoals,” and bite voraciously. 

Although the season for fishing is almost at an end, it 
may be well to print a few additional notes of localities for 
future reference, for we find, from constant inquiries ad- 
dressed to this office, that there is a dearth of information 
‘among anglers, which we had supposed did not exist. 
Where, in the name of patience, we ask, have these eager 
inquirers been in the habit of wetting their lines, outside of 
the circumscribed limits of their own immediate neighbor- 
hood ? 

In Jefferson county, New York, which, in fact, lies upon 
the outskirts of the Adirondack region, there are the usual 
varieties of maskalonge, black bass, pike, pickerel, and 
salmon trout, and the fishing grounds are most easily 
reached from Theresa and other points on the Utica and 
Black River Railroad. Notable among these is the Indian 
river and adjoining lakes. Comfortable accommodation is 
afforded for small parties at the summer houses on the 
lakes. Trolling is almost the only mode of fishing in vogue, 
and W. D. Chapman, of Theresa, the patentee and manu- 
facturer of various kinds of spinning tackle, does a large 
business in supplying the fish with ‘‘ spoon victuals.” Ang- 
ling has been fair the past season, and the fares have been 
divided between some four score of practitioners. Among 


undoubtedly continue 
which will cut the 
season short. Bluefish always disappear.with the first cold 


the remarkable weights taken are one maskalonge weighing 
forty pounds, a black bass of four pounds, a pike of eight: 
een pounds, and a salmon-trout of twenty-five pounds. 

In Stanley’s Creek, Smyth county, Virginia, there 1s 
good trout fishing easily accessible from Marion, which is a 
station on the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. Black 
bass are also found, though not abundant, and have been 
taken weighing six pounds, although the average is per- 
haps two pounds. By-the-way, we find a uniformity in 
the size of bass, wherever taken, that is not observed in 
many other species of fresh water fish. The trout in this 
section average a half pound apiece, and seldom attaina 
weight of two pounds. The number is said to have in- 
creased of late. Attention has recently been directed to 
fish culture in this section, and a breeding pond has been 
established near Marion, at which place there is also an ang- 
ling club, of which Dr. H. Stevens is president, Jacob 
Wagner, vice-president, and Dr. E. Haller, secretary. 

Within a radius of one hundred miles from East Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, there is splendid trout and grayling fishing, 
the fish in certain localities ranging from one-half to four 
pounds in weight. Four pounds is an unusual weight for 
grayling. The largest we ever saw was a little above three 
pounds, The grayling is a comparatively new addition to 
the angler’s list of game fish, and is thus described in ‘‘Hal- 
lock’s Fishing Tourist,” the only work on angling that 
gives a description of the grayling of America: 

“It varies in size from eight to fourteen inches in length, 

and much resembles the sisco. The back is of a dark, 
gray color, and its sidesare covered with fine, whitish, sil- 
very scales, running in well defined lateral lines, and dotted 
with shining, diminutive black spots a half inch or so apart 
—especially about the shoulders. It has a very large, 
square dorsal fin. Its second dorsal is adipose. At three 
years old it weighs a half pound, and addsa quarter of a 
pound per annum to its weight, until it attains a weight of 
three or four pounds. It is in season from May to Octo- 
ber. It thrives best in rivers flowing with gentle current, 
whose beds are composed wholly or in part of sandy gravel 
orloam. It feeds on minnows, but takes the fly or artifi- 
cial grasshopper with avidity. In Michigan, it is caught in 
the Muskigon river, which is as far south as they are 
aught in any stream that empties into Lake Michigan; in 
the Manistee, and all the streams to the northward as far up as 
Mackinaw; in Jordon river, a stream connecting two lakes 
and emptying into Traverse Bay; in the Au Sable and Au 
Gros rivers, on the eastern shore of the State; and in the 
river Hersey, a tributary of the Muskigon. The latter is 
the most accessible of any of the streams—eleven hours 
from Detroit, by the Flint; and Marquette Railroad, with a 
good hotel a quarter of amile from the depot, kept by. A. 
D. Wood, who is himsetf a thorough sportsman, and well 
posted. One mile from the hotel fishing begins, and ex- 
tends along a mile and a half of cleared bank, which gives 
the angler a fair cast. It is a beautiful stream of clear, 
spring water, about twenty rods wide. There are no other 
fish in it but suckers. The Au Sabie isthe next most ac- 
cessible stream, and is reached from Bay City by the Mack- 
inaw Railroad. 

‘The grayling is not quite equal in activity and pluck to 
the trout ; nevertheless, he is a superb game fish, and a 
great acquisition to the angler’s somewhat limited category. 
It is quite as shy as the trout, fully as critical in his selec- 
tion of flies, and ‘‘contrary” about taking hold at times, 
although the fish may b2 rising all around the vicinity.” 

The best time for fishingis said to be just after the spring 
freshets, but we notice that June is the month preferred by 
Michigan anglers. September fishing is also fine. The 
flesh of the grayling is of a rich, cream color, and most de- 
licious in flavor, whether it be fried, boiled or baked. 

We have the following welcome letter froma friend, who 


speaks highly of the fishing in northern Alabama: 
CORTLANDT, ALA., September 20th. 

Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

As for fish, we have some of the finest that swim. Our game fish are 
the trout, so-called—in reality a congener of the northern bass, and al- 
most identically the same fish—the land-locked salmon, the pike, and the 
speckled perch—a fine fish, often weighing several pounds. Our ‘‘trout” 
often weigh from ten to fifteen pounds, though the average is under ten 
pounds. These fish are usually taken with the minnow for bait, though 
in Swan and Beaver Lakes, near Decatur, they are taken successfully 
with the fly, and by “bobbing.” Swan and Beaver Lakes are the places 
most visited by anglers from a distance, being as good as any, and are 
only one mile from Decatur, where strangers can always find good hotel 
accommodations. Besides, these lakes are free to all, there being no re- 
strictions to bar any from fishing in them. Next to these the Mussell 
Shoals afford the best fishing. Indeed, to the enthusiastic angler, I do 
not know if the Shoals do not afford the best spor.. The Shoals are 
fished not only with hook and line, but also with what in common par- 
lance is called a “‘jig,”’ a three-pronged harpoon, fastened to a long wood- 
en handle. Armed with this weapon, and one end of his canoe filled 
with blazing pine faggots, the sportsman quietly paddles his way at night 
through the shallows and shoaly places, until he catches sight of some 
finny denizen of the water, which he soon transfixes with a dexterous 
cast of his “‘jig."’ If a large and strong fish, there follows a long strug- 
gle to land him, and oftentimes the canoe is emptied of all its occupants 
into the river before victory rewards the fisherman’s skill. As Cuffee is 
nearly always an indispensable assistant in these midnight vencures, no 
little amusement is afforded on such occasions. The glare of the torch- 
light, the gleam of African ivory every now and then, when some lucky 
stroke of good fortune has safely landed a ten pounder in the bottom of 
the canoe, or the loud guffaws amid the splash and rush of water when 
“all hands’ have been emptied into the stream in a tussle with some 
larger fish than usual, lend to the occasion enough of incident and gro- 
tesque variety to give a zest often denied the -ngicr who has only the 
reel and his rod to aid him in his sport. ee a 


We frequently receive letters from the Western States, 
asserting that fly-fishing for black bass is not practiced in 
that section, trolling being the only mode of taking them. 
One correspondent, an expert angler, states that he never 
heard of the fly being used, and did not know that the bass 
would take a fly. It seems singular to us that gentlemen 
living in the very midst of the best black bass regions of 
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the country should be so generally ignorant of this: most 
satisfactory and attractive’ method of capturing this splen- 
did fish. We would advise them to make the experiment 
at once, before the season closes, and thereby experience 
one of the most exhilerating delights of the angle.. Use a 
large gaudy fly. A mixture of scarlet and white is usual- 
lythe most killing. By-the-way, we remember well the 
first black bass we ever saw caught. It was in Big 
Lake, a few miles from St. Anthony, in Minnesota. The 
fisherman had a huge watling, fresh cut, a heavy line, and 
half a frog for bait. He waded out through the lily-pads 
until he could throw clear of them, and then brought down 
his frog with a splash that made the spray fly. Neverthe- 
less he hooked a large fish almost immediately, and then, 
with a jerk, threw him over his head up on the bank high 
and dry, with such force that he was effectually stunned 
and stiffened forever. 

—Here isa suggestion from a correspondent, which is 
worthy of consideration. Weare not aware that any effort 
has been made in this country or Canadato stock rivers 


with the sea trout :— 

Mach attention has been paid of late to the enterprise of stocking our 
rivers and lakes with new species of fish, and of restocking them with 
those which have become exhausted, but I do not remember that the sea 
trout (salmo canadensis) has been included in the number. I see no rea- 
son, however, why all our rivers, from Eastport to New York, should not 
be supplied with this delicious fish, at least all those which are suitable 
for salmon. The same conditions are required—pure, rapid, well serated 
water. Like the true salmon, the salmo canadensis lives in the ocean, 
seeking the head waters of rivers in the summer for spawning grounds. 
On its way up, like the salmcn, it rests in the pools, and there takes the 
fly. Besides this, it frequents the river mouths in June in grcat schools, 
affording the finest sport to the fly fisher. In game qualities it is equal 
to the brook trout. which it surpasses in size, and, as I think, in flavor. 
The average size of the sea trout is about the same as that of the black 
bass, that is, from one to two pounds, and specimens of both species 
sometimes reach the weight of six pounds; but as food the trout is infi- 
nitely superior. In fact, it comes next in rank to the salmon as a table 
fish. 8. C. CLARKE. 


Shat Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR OCTOBER. 
oe 

Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, commen Brown 4 oy ee met Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris 0. uail, irginiana.) 
Woodcock, Giolenan yucticole.} Binnated Teeeag Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numenwus Arquata.) 
—— Curlew, Numenius bo- Sandpipers, 7ringine.) 


is.) Willets, 
Plover, Charadraius.) 








Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx oriz- 
Godwit, Limosine.) ivon. 
Rails, Rallus Virginianus.) 


[Under the head of *‘Game, and Fish in Season’ we can only specify in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion.| 
ssiiicsibinanaradiack 


—The glorious month of October, with its equable temper- 
ature, its bracing air, and its absence from annoying insects 
and noxious rabtiles: with its gorgeous autumnal hues, its 
dreamy atmospheric effects, and the maturing of all things 
organic to their fullest perfection, belongs especially to the 
sportsman. It is his heritage. It has been dedicated, ap- 
propriated, devoted and set apart to the children of Nim- 
rod; and everything that is beautiful and enchanting in na- 
ture invites them to go up and possess the land. The 
weather is not too cold for camping out; the crisp air has 
dried and spread out overthe earth its covering of leaves, 
which makes a luxurious couch for even such tenderlings 
as the ‘Babes in the Woods.” The thin smoke from the 
camp fires rolls upward in spires of intensest blue; the for- 
ests are open and captivating to the eye by their subdued, 
though brilliant garniture ; the sun is golden, though not 
intense; and the very birds and animals one meets seem 
magnetized by some potent agency to tarry in these realms 
of dolce far niente until the blustering winds compel them 
to scurry away to the South, or bestow themselves to 
closer cover in their native woods. In this wonderful 
month all the furred and feathered tribes are in full condi- 
tion for the bag and table, and clad in the most splendid at- 
tire, inviting admiration by their beauty, and tantalizing 
the palate by their rich juices and luscious flavors. A 
casual glance at the game list, which we print at the head 
of this column, will indicate how lavishly nature has pro- 
vided for man, where man’s civilization has not utterly de- 
stroyed and rejected these gifts. 

October is, all things considered, the best month for 

‘‘ calling” wild turkeys, although some sportsmen prefer 

the spring. Now, as all the devices which man employs 

to allure and ensnare the victims he pursues are but imita- 

tions of what nature has given her creatures for specific 

purposes, it becomes us to inquire and understand the 

character of these peculiarities and learn why they are be- 
stowed; and by our investigations to determine the periods 
when game is in season. For instance, the call of the tur- 
key may be either the warning note of the mother to her 
collective brood, as in the autumn, or the invitation and 
response of the wooing, as in the spring. At the latter 
season, all birds are full grown, and the yearlings are in 
their prime. In October the flocks have not yet scattered; 
the young turkeys, though large and strong of wing, are not 
fully grown, and the family circle remains unbroken. In 
both cases, it is apparent, the birds are noble and legitimate 
game, A turkey-call is easily imitated by using the hollow 


bone of the leg or wing of the same, or even by the hollow | 


of the two hands placed together; but these devices can 
only be learned by careful attention ‘and practice. The 
early morning is the best time of day for calling, as indeed 
it is for all manner of hunting. 


,Range. We cannot. recommend too much caution on the 


|the marker. Without being desirous of being over sug- 





There are various modes of capturing the wild turkey, 
which we shall allude to from time to time, giving by-and- 
by much attention to the turkey hunting of Florida, which 
is in perfection during the winter months. - Will not some 
of our friends out West send some account of wild turkey 
hunting for the delectation and information of such of our 
Eastern friends as have never’seen the sheen of a 24-pound 
gobbler’s glittering bronze? 

Around Winchester, Va., accessible from the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, turkeys are abundant; so also in La- 
clyde county, Missouri, ten miles from: railroad; and in 
northern Michigan, which, by the way, is a section which 
our Eastern sportsmen seem to know nothing about; and 
yet it is a primitive wilderness which even the lumbermen 
have not thoroughly traversed. 

—Wild fowl of various kinds, especially woodcock and 
blue-winged teal, are in our market in considerable quanti- 
ties. October woodcock are in their prime—this year’s 
birds full grown and fat, the cover somewhat thinned of 
leaves, and the heat of the sun not overpowering as in July 
and August. 

—John Penwarden and a companion, while hunting 
grouse near Bear Swamp, in Wayne county, Pa., north of 
Milford, were attacked by a large panther which came out 
of the swamp. They wounded it, and were obliged to flee 
for their lives. The animal followed them a long distance. 
This is the first panther that has been known to infest the 
woods of that section for many years. 

—They have had amusement on the Tobique river, New 
Brunswick, hunting a Rocky Mountain elk, which escaped 
from Barnum’s menagerie a few days ago. It was several 
hours before he was discovered, and then it required a force 
of twenty men to return him to his old quarters. The 
brute weighed 1,100 pounds. In securing him a Dr. Dris- 
cow received severe injuries. 

—A large moose, sporting an immense, pair of antlers, 
was run into last week, near Methot’s Mills, by a Grand 
Trunk Railway train, and so severely injured that he was 
shortly afterwards captured. The day previous three 
moose were seen in the neighborhood. 

—The ‘‘Colorado Sportman’s Club” has been inaugura- 
ted at Denver for the sole purpose of importing quail into 
the Territory for breeding purposes, a most laudable move- 
ment. The following gentlemen are its present officers: C 
Gove, President; James Thompson, Secretary; Hyatt Hus- 
sey, Treasurer. 

—The range of the quail on this continent is greater than 
than that of any other game bird. 

—For exploits in the field and valuable local information, 
we can refer our readers with much satisfaction to our vo- 
luminous correspondence, printed elsewhere, 

—lIn Connecticut the National Guard are taking up rifle 
shooting in good earnest, and have ranges at Meriden and 
West Haven. It will not'be long when ranges will be es- 
tablished in the proximity of every large city in the Union. 

ToronTo, September 19th, 1878. 
Epitor ForEst AND STREAM:— 

I beg leave to inform you that the city of Toronto can boast of three 
distinct shooting clubs. The first is “The Toronto Gun Club,” exclu- 
sively for the shooting with breech-loading guns, the officers of which 
are:—James Ross, M. D., President; Dr. J. W. Elliott, Vice President; 
Alexander McGregor, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 

The second club is the ‘Junior Gun Club,” the officers of which are:-- 
W.H. Coen, President; John James, Vice President; J. W. Deacon, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The third is a split or a branch from the Toronto Gun Club, being 
formed by some dissatisfied members of the first-named club. The fol- 
lowing are the ofticers:—Dr. J. W. Elliott, President; B. Moore, Esq., 
Vice President; Alfred W. Smith, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. It 

_ will be called the ‘‘Carleton Gun Club.” 

The annual match of the Toronto Gun Club comes off on Wednesday, 

October ist, the result of which I will try and send to you, T. G.C. 


—Preparations for the coming contest on October 8th are 
evident at Creedmoor. A.new target—1,000 yards dis- 
|tence—has been erected,,the storehouse has been moved 
some 600 yards, so that there is no necessity now for., pass- 
ers to get in the line of fire. The want of water. is being 
looked after, and a well is now being dug. When all the 
plans of the pains-taking committee are effected there will 
be fully twenty targets, and in some cases sunken pits for 
| markers will be substituted, for raised butts. Raised butts 
are always more or less objectionable, as, no matter what 
precautions are taken, lead will spatter at times, and acci- 
dents will occur. Quite lately a marker lost some teeth by 
a fragment of lead from a bullet describing some eccentric 
course and striking him. One objection to raised butts by 
riflemen is, that in certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
and when the sun is ata particular elevation, the targets 
become as if covered with a shade. _ Some preparations are 
also being made for the entertainment of visitors at the 


part of members, teams, or detachments. Danger signals 
should be carefully watched, and marksmen should be par- 
ticularly. warned never to fire until the last shot ts marked. 
The violation of this simple rule may result in the death of 


gestive, it might be wise if the committee would have 
some movable signs made, to be stuck up in any part of the 
field where men are practising, with the single instruction 
last mentioned inscribed on them in large letters. An 
ounce of caution is worth a pound of cure. The entries 
for the various matches to commence on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 8th, are quite numerous, and we believe the competi- 
tion for the Judd and Sportsman’s prizes will be quite an 
interesting one. Every one entering for any of the matches 
must be provided with a ticket, which will be exchanged 
for a registered ticket on the ground. If practicable, the 
exact time wlien the several matches will take place will be 
published by the Forest snp Stream: The third regular 


match for the ‘‘Turf,, Field and Farm” Badge took place 
on Saturday, the 27th ult. The badge had been won twice 
by Captain Bodine, and once by Captain Wingate. There 
were forty-seven entries, and Mr. J. T. B. Collins, with a 
score of sixteen, carried off the badge. The shooting was 
not up to the general average. We give some of the lead- 
ing scores. Distance, 200 yards; five shots; any kind of 
rifle; trigger to draw not under six pounds:— 














Total 

Name. - Arm. Score. 

a FD Celine Gece -Remington Sporting.............. 16 
Bie TI oes ike ccsuseasas WOOO. cures ceeces ee we 16 
Captain Wingate............ .-.Ballard Sporting.................. 15 
N: pes Mee ce sud . Remington Military.............. 15 
E.H. Madison... -Bomingnon Sporting. . 5 -15 
George W. Wrigh - Ballard .......... --15 


General Meserole. 

























A. 8S. Fowle...... -Sharpe........... .-15 
Thomas Lloyd .-- Ballard Sporting. .-14 
Lieutenant. Coionel Gildersleeve....Remington Sporting.............. 14 
SR ae Remington Military............... 14 
pe COE ee mien Sporting.............. 14 
Tos; Gy ROBB LS oe «bw os vo one veeeiee -Ballard Sporting, ...............- 13 
Pe ee eee Springfield. a sideiied « «<'0h 50 s-0 Op 13 
General Thomas 8S. Dakin........... Remington Military............... y 
Qe OIIDY 6.9 0: hn, gnrvie int tte oo oie Ballard Sporting.................. § 
GOCNN CRONOR 2. iv sos cece sencwvewne Ballard Sporting.................. : 
WR RN 5 2s. kb oo ces IGA Remington Sporting.:............ 
Jd, PF. Mir Michards... 12. ....000: Sharpe Sporting................-.4 
See Ma icv. cc nccstaclooss dees Maynard Sporting..... cass eeeee 
Meany DMI 5. hi biid ie ccnbingve naan Maynard Sporting................. Z 
MEINE GD io 0.59 o'nciheg so Sng00es Remington Sporiing....... ......1 
A. Alford... ess . ...Remington sporting ............1% 
W.G. Yale ... Sharpe Sporting............ 

J. M. Allen . Remington Military 

J. S. Price. . Remington Military 


-.Remington Sporting. . 


D. Cameron.,. 4 
..Remington Sporting. . 


Alexander Robertson... 





William Robertson.................. Remington Sporting........ i 
Fes we I on cclp ido ocucnse ghee Remington Military bices aus outa 
DIG, GawGtae | Oe. use Seeebeh Remington MMPs. sedi dg 
Reg « obssdicaaks chnst serail Allen Sporting... «nic. 2%. 2506 e<dss 


—On Monday last, September 29th, a.squad of men at- 
tached to the Ninth Regiment tried their skill, shooting at 
200 and 500 yards, and made very fair shooting. Some 
trials were made at 1,000 yards, and quite good scores were 
made. : 

—The first annual shooting match of the Denver Schut- 
zen-verein came off last Sunday, September 28th, winding 
up in the evening with a dal champetre. Between fifty and 
sixty prizes were awarded. Mr. Borchardt is the Schutzen 
master and Mr. Jochamus the sccretary of the Association. 

CLEARING CHOKED GuN Nippies.—The following plan 
for clearing a choked-up gun nipple is familiar to duck 
hunters on the Chesapeake, where we have frequently seen 
it used with success. We copy it from Land and Water, 
where it seems to be novel to English. readers. In fact, 
there is something so paradoxical about it that it may be 
new to some of. our readers:— 


‘In these days of breech-loading, perhaps very few peo- 
ple possess nipples to get choked up, but those who do, 
and especially those who may go ‘after large game in for- 
eign countries, may find the following plan for cleaning 
one useful. After pouring as much powder as possible 
down the cavity, and finding after trial that the gun still 
refuses to go off, cut alittle stick or twig—a match will 
do if you have one—and, paring it to the right size with 
your knife, fit it into the nipple, forcing it down on the 
top of the fresh powder as far as it will go. Cut it off level 
with the top, put on the cap, and see if it will not make 
the gun go off. .I never found it fail. The first time I had it 
done to my own gun was when I was in despair at losing two 
magnificent chances at elephant, close shots, at both of 
which my gun had missed fire. My idea was that my com- 
panion was finally lé6cking up the nipple for good and all, 
but I let him do as he liked, as there was no other remedy 
nearer ‘han a nipple wrench in camp, then about fifteen 
miles off.. I was agreeably surprised when the gun did go 

: off, and have repeated the operation, when necessary, with 
the same success ever since. 


Athletic Bastimes. 


CrickeT.—The match between the St. George’s of New 
York and the Merion club of Philadelphia, we regret to 
|} say, did not come off. The St. George’s were fully pre- 
pared; the difficulty was that the Philadelphians could 
| not through some unforseen accident bring together their 
| eleven. If\the match had been played it would have 
been undoubtedly a well contested one. A match between 
| the St. George’sand the Germantowns of Philadelphia is 
; on the, tapis. 
| —The ninth game of base ball of the championship 
| series between’ the Bostons and Mutuals took place at. Bos- 
, ton, Mass., on September 27th. Bostons scoring fifteen to 
| the Mutuals four. 

—To day the Mutuals play the Athletics, and on Sat- 
| urday the Mutuals will play the Philadelphias, the games 
' to be played on the Union grounds. 

—The fall games of the Athletic club take place on Sat- 
urday, October 4th. The grounds are at the foot of 130th 
street, Harlem. Pleasant and exciting contests will doubt- 
less give zest to amateur athletic pastimes in the country. 

—The Princeton college nine defeated the Irvingtons on 
September 27th. COTS 

—The Prospect Park Ciub of Brooklyn, keep ‘vigorously 
working away every Saturday, at their pleasant ground, in 
Prospect Park. ‘To-morrow, Friday, there will be a his- 
trionic contest between the actors of the various Brooklyn 
theatres. 

—A local paper states that ‘‘ five’ members of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) base-ball club of nine have died of consump- 
tion.” 




























—In Galloway large crags are met with having ancient 
writings on them. One on the farm of Knockleby has cut 
deep on the upper side, ‘‘ Lift me up and I'll tell you more.” 
A number of people gathered to this crag, and succeeded. in 
lifting it up.in hopes of beingZwell repaid; but, instead of 
finding any gold, they found written on it, ‘‘ Lay me down 
as I was before.” 
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Hachting and Boating. 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 








DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST'N. 

h. m. h. m. h. m. 
Oct. 7 55 4 42 3 55 
Oct. 9 00 5 45 5 00 
Oct. 9 56 6 42 5 56 
Oct. 10 47 7 31 6 47 
Oct. 11 30 8 il 7 30 
Oct. ev. 13 8 59 8 18 
Oct. 1 00 9 4 9 00 





~The race between the well known yachts William T. 
Lee and the Brooklyn, both ot the Brooklyn Yacht Club, 
came off on September 29th. The course was from twenty- 
fourth street south Brooklyn, to and around buoy 8} south 
west spit, and return, about twenty-two miles. The match 
was sailed under the rules and regulations of the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club. The Brooklyn received atime allowance of 
174 seconds. Both yachts got off well together, and had a 
large number of hands on board. On reaching the Narrows 
the wind increased, dashing the spray, and often burying 
the yachts, under their heavy spread of canvas. The Lee 
was first to reach the south-west spit. Both yachts were 
now sailing before the wind for home, the Lee ahead, which 
she maintained, and came home the winner, beating the 
Brooklyn, by 6 minutes 18} seconds. 

—The Cat boat race came off at Newport, R. I., on Sep- 
tember 29th. The course was from astakeboat at Fort 
Wallcott to and around the Lightship and return. The 
wind blew fresh from the southeast, but the little boats got 
under weigh and started. The race was almost too exact- 
ing, as several of the boats came to grief, however the ma- 
jority behaved splendidly. The E. O. Matthews won the 
first class prize. The George and Anna the second class. 
The Dauntless (called after the celebrated yacht) the third 
class. 

—At the meeting of the Brooklyn Yacht Club last week, 
it was arranged to have a sailing excursion and clam bake 
on October 8th. Members were notified of an increase of 
dues from $10 to $20. 

—Mr. J. F. Lombat, owner of the yacht Enchantress, has 
challenged Mr. Stockwell, owner of the yacht Dread- 
naught, to race across the Atlantic for a wager. 

—Mr. J. F. Lombat claims the Cape May Challenge Cup, 
and in writing to the Secretary of the N. Y. Y. C., says: 
“J intend to sail over the Cape May Challenge Cup course 
on Tuesday, the 14th of October next, starting from the 
Sandy Hook Lightship at 11 M., and toclaim the Challenge 
Cup, unless I am beaten.” 

—The New Jersey Yacht Club will hold their fall regat- 
ta on Thursday, October 9th. The prize will be the Com- 
modore’s pennant, and the yachts are to be divided into 
three classes. First class—Alpha, Julie, Exertion, Twinkle, 
Emma, Jane Rover, and Jennie. Second class—Pas- 
time, Flora Temple, Jessie, Dexter, Ripple, Dido, and Vo- 
lant. Third class—Dilks, Sophia, Neptune, Julia, Dread- 
naught, Arcola, and Tempest. As so many yachts have 
entered, it is probable that the races will be very exciting 
and interesting. 

—The yacht Germania, Columbia Yacht Club, had an 
exciting race last week with the yacht John F. Gage. , The 
course was from the Columbia’s club house to and around 
Fort Lafayette and return. The Germania was very pret- 
tily beaten. 

—The Kingston regatta took place on September 
26th, at Kingston, Ontario, Dominion of Canada. The 
start was from St. Lawrence wharf. The Ira took the 
lead, followed by the Coral; Lady Stanley was slow in get- 
ting off, but soon gained the lead and maintained it 
throughout the race. The Ira took the prize, however, 
owing to time allowance. For the second race eight boats 
started. The Sunbury, of Belleville, won easily. 


Royat Hauirax Yacut Cius.—This club. has of late 
shown decided signs of ‘‘business,” most gratifying to all 
interested in aquatic sports. During the recent visit of the 
Earl of Dufferein, Governor General of Canada, it took 
the lead in extending courtesies to his Excellency, the 
yacht club reception having been the finest entertainment 
given. In the way of yachting it hasdone much to awaken 
a love of the sport among the inhabitants of Halifax, and 
all summer long the boats of the squadron might be seen 
traversing Bedford Basin, or stretching down the harbor. 
It has held three regattas this year—one on the 2ist of 
June, when the challenge cup for first and second class 
yachts were sailed for, the Petrel, sloop, carrying off the 
former, and the Kate, sloop, the latter; one on the Ist of 
August, when the prize consisted of the Prince of Wales 
Challenge Cup, a magnificent piece of plate of the value of 
$500, carried off, on this occasion, by the sloop Petrel; and 
one on the 19th September, when the-three crack yachts of 
the squadron competed for the ‘‘Sambro Cup,” value, $100. 

This last-match, the finest, longest and best contested on 
record in the club, was originated for the purpose of trying 
the merits of yachts and crews in a long distance race. Up 
to this time the course has always been a harbor one of 
about twelve nautical miles in a straight line, and it was 
not thought that the yachts could suceessfully undertake 
a race to sea. 

—Here is a piece of good advice from the Telegram:—‘‘A 
word to land-lubbers who sail boats. Rarely an accident 
happens when a boat is well managed. Of late, a class of 
boats have been built which require great care in handling 
them—small sloops with one sail of immense proportions. 
Amateur boat sailors who sail small boats should observe 
a few simple rules. Never make your sheets fast, as you 
can hold them easily by taking a half turn round the cleets. 


When the wind is ‘‘puffy” be very watchful, and ‘‘luff” in 


season, and never ‘‘jibe” when it is blowing fresh. If you 
want to come about, bring your boat’s head to the wind. 
Don’t carry sail too long, reef in season. Never carry in- 
toxicating liquors in your boats. With afresh northwest 
wind blowing, a man who undertakes to sail a modern 
built sail boat needs all his faculties clear and unimpaired.” 

—The fall regatta of the Harlem River Rowing Club took 
place on September 25th. Mr. James Watson, the referee, 
started the first race at 3:35 P. M. It was a single-scull shell 
race for the championship of the club—distance two miles. 
The course was from the powder ship to High Bridge. 
The entries were W. 8. Devoe and T. R. Keator. As Devoe 
did not put in an appearance, the race was a row over 
for Keator. Time, 15 minutes and 30 seconds. 


The second race was pair-oared shells, distance one mile. 
The entries were R. B. Dodson and F. S. Osborn, white 
colors; J. W. Arthur and Ed. B. Pinckney, scarlet colors. 
The race was from McComb’s Dam bridge down to the 
powder ship. The tide was running ebb, and the wind was 
blowing up and across the river, which roughened the water 
considerably. Owing to the wild steering of the Whites, 
the Reds continued to increase their lead, and came in the 
winners by five lengths. Time, 6 min. 45 sec. 

The third race excited a deal of interest. It was a 
single-scull shell race (handicap) for a medal presented by 
Mr. A. C. Saportas. Distance one mile. The race this time 
was up the river, from the powder ship to McComb’s Dam 
bridge. The entries were: H. M. Knapp, white; A. G. 
Scranton, natural; W. S. Devoe, scarlet; J. W. Arthur, 
purple; R. D. Dodson, magenta; Ed. B. Pinckney, blue; 
C. W. Turner, natural. Of these Scranton and Devoe did 
not start. Dodson was allowed five seconds start and Turner 
ten seconds. Dodson was next to the New York shore, 
with Knapp, Arthur, Pinckney, and Turner outside of him 
in the order named. At the half mile, and within three 
lengths of the bridge, Dodson still led, when Knapp put on 
a brilliant spurt, which was loudly applauded by the spec- 
tators, passing Dodson and came in the winner. Time, 7 
min. 324 sec. 

The last race was for four-oared shells, distance two 
miles. The following is a list of the crews :—H. M. Knapp, 
bow; A. G. Scranton, F. 8. Osborn, T. R. Keator, stroke. 
Head colors, scarlet. Ed. B. Pinckney, bow; J. W. Arthur, 
J. Symington, Jr., I. C. Halsted, stroke. Head colors, white. 
Owing to the bad steering of the whites, although we can- 
not complain of their thorough gameness, the scarlets won 
the race easily by six or seven lengths. Time, 12 min. 42} 
sec. 

—By invitation of President Lewis of the Columbia Boat 
Club, whose headquarters are foot of Court street, Brooklyn, 
we attended the second annual regatta of the club, which 
consisted of a six-oared gig race between the light and 
heavy weights of the club. The time made by the (blue) 
light weights, from break-water to Bay Ridge dock, dis- 
tance three miles, seventeen minutes and twenty-eight 
seconds; the (white) or heavy weights seventeen minutes 
and forty-five seconds: the blues winning by eleven seconds. 
The utmost good cheer made the occasion very pleasant. On 
the return trip of the steamer they received at Bay 
Ridge a party of ladies and gentlemen, whose company 
added a new life to the occasion. On arriving at the 
pier both crews came on board and the winning crew 
was gracefully presented with a handsome blue silk 
flag, with gold monogram C. B. C. in the center, 
in a few appropriate words by a sister of one of the 
winners. The flag was courteously received by Mr. J. D. 
Purse, stroke oar of the Columbia. After a few pleasant 
remarks by Mr. Jamcs Foster, all repaired to the Columbia’s 
boat house, where a repast was partaken of by the united 
crews of the Alcyone, Nereid, Columbia, and invited 
guests. The Forest AND STREAM returns thanks for pleas- 
ant courtesies. 

—The Ridgefield Rowing Club of New Jersey, held their 
second annual regatta on September 27th, on the Hacken- 
sack River at Little Ferry. The course was from the bridge 
at Little Ferry down the river, to a stake boat and return. 
Distance two miles. The United States revenue cutter 
Dana was occupied by the judges and a few invited guests. 
The first race was between George L. Wilson and George 
Law, in single scull shells, for the Champion’s Badge of the 
Club and President’s Cup, and was won by Wilson. Time— 
17 minutes. The second race, with four-oared gigs, for a silk 
flag, open to all amateur clubs, was contested by the Atlantic 
Club of Hoboken and the Ridgefield, and was won by 
the former. Time—15 minutes 15 seconds. The third 
race was between single scull boats open to members 
of visiting clubs for a handsome gold badge. The race 
was won by C. Myer of the Nassau Club. Time—15 
minutes 26 seconds. The last race was between junior 
members of the Ridgefield Club, single scull schells. The 
first prize was ahandsome gold badge, and the second, a 
silver shield and sculls with the inscription, ‘‘Ringfield R. 
C. Regatta, September 27, 1873.” Law won in 15 minutes 
aud 82 seconds. 

—The Nereid Boat Club of Brooklyn held an eight-oared 
barge race on September 27th, a large number of the friends 
of theclub attending. The course was from the boat house, 
foot of Court street, to a stake boat, one mile staight away 
and return. The Galateas obtained the lead at the start 
and maintained it throughout the race, beating the Nereids 
by over fifteen lengths. 


—The Princeton University Boat Club entries for the fonr 
oared race—A. Burt, W. M. Smith, J. M. Taylor, David 









—James Ten Eyck has challenged William Scharff to row 
at Peekskill on the Hudson, for $500a side. W. Scharff 
has accepted the challenge, and an early date will be selected 
for the race. 


-—The Logan four-oared crew of St. John, N. B. have 
challenged the Ross Foley crew of Halifax to row at either 
place for $200 or $400 a side. 

—The following are the entries for the National Amateur 
Regatta, to be rowed at Philadelphia on October 7:— 
FOUR-OARED RACE FOR CHALLENGE PLATE AND FOUR GOLD PRESENT- 

ATION MEDALS. 

Nassau Boat Club, New York City—Frank G. Brown, John Walker, 
A. W. Montgomery, Oliver T. Johnson, Charles Myers, Lindsey Watson. 

Friendship Boat Club, New York City—William H. Hughes, Thomas 
Allen, Michael Robinson, W. T. Hurley, J. McCahill. 

Analostan Boat Club, Washington, D. C.—H. M. Gurley, A. L. Pres- 
cott, Thomas H. Upperman, Charles A. Brown, Richard H. Morgan, M. 
Bailey, Richard J. Clarke. : 

Billy Scarff Rowing Club, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania—James Mulrey, C. 
A. Barr, Frank Cubbert, Charles Ludwig, W. R. Hackert. 

Crescent Boat Club, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—C. E. Steel, H. E. 
Witmer, A. Spering, William C. Rehn, T. B. Harper, William Barnhurst, . 
W. A. Steel. 

Quaker City Barge Club, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—J. D. McBeath, 
J. Fowler, F. Eyre, 8. Gormley, J. E. Reyburn, 8. Stinson, J. D. Fer- 
guson. 

Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—James B. Mingus, 
Harry B. Moore, Frenk B. Evans, Harry McMillan, W. W. Maris, Alonzo 
Parsons, Robert W. Skinner, Charles Howard. 

Argonauta Rowing Association, Bergen Point, New Jersey—Ed Smith, 
Walter Man, B. Stephenson, F. C. Eldred, E. R. Craft, E. T. Bramhall, 
M. A. Phillips. 

Princeton University Boat Club.—This Club omitted to send the names 
of the crew with the entry. They will be published as soon as received. 
PAIR-OARED AND DOUBLE-SCULL RACE FOR CHALLENGE CUP AND TWO 

GOLD PRESENTATION MEDALS. 

Vestry Boat Club, Philadelphia—J. Bonsall Taylor, William H. Ad- 
dicks. 

Crescent Boat Club, Philadelphia—Clarence E. Steel, H. F. Wilmer, 
W. G. Thomas, John Lavens. 

Friendship Boat Club, New York City—W. H. Hughes, W. T. Hurley, 
Thomas Allen, J. L. McCahill. . 

New York Athletic Club, New York City—P. A. Curtis, C. H. Cone. 

Columbia Boat Club, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania—Robert Brown, 
Edward Means. 

Argonauta Rowing Association, Bergen Point, New] Jersey—Two 
crews—Walter Man, B. Stephenson, E. R. Craft, Fred C. Eldred, Ed 
Smith. ‘ 

SINGLE-SCULL RACE FOR THE “WILKES” CHALLENGE CUP AND GOLD 
PRESENTATION MEDAL. 

Riverside Rowing Club, Rochester, New York—Theron E. Parsons. 

Atalanta Boat Club, New York City—three entries—Dr. Russel With- 
ers, Edward Blake, Henry B. LeRoy. 

Friendship Boat Club, New York City—W. H. Hughes, J. L. Mc- 
Cahill. 

Nassau Boat Club, New York City—Charles Myers. 

Billy Scharff Rowing Club, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania—James Mulrey. 

Analostan Boat Cluh, Washington, D. C.—Richard J. Clarke. 

Pennsylvania Boat Club, Philadelphia—John Lavens, Jr. 

Bachelors’ Barge Club, Philadclphia--Frank S. Pleasanton. 

Undine Boat Club, Baltimore, Maryland—J. H. C. Watts. 

Union Springs Amateur Boat Club, Union Springs, New York—Charles 
H. Courtney. 

Argonauta Rowing Association,’Bergen Point, New Jersey—Walter 
Man, Ed Smith. 

—The Brown and Biglin scull race came off in Halifax 
harbor September 24th. The course was five miles. The 
first mile was made in 64 minutes, both beige close to one 
another. The homestretch was made in grand style, Brown 
passing the judges’ boat several lengths ahead. Everybody 
feels satisfied that it was a fair race, to which opinion Biglin 
and his friends subscribe. 

—Mr. Thomas Brassey, M. P. for Hastings, has just 
passed the examination of the Local Marine Board of%the 
Port of London, and obtained his certificate of proticiency 
as a master in the mercantile marine. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


The races at Prospect Fair Ground Association termi- 
nated September 27th, with a good day’s sport. The attend- 
ance was very large, and the weather charming. The first 
race was for a purse of $1,000, for horses that had never 
beaten 2:45. There were fourteen entries; eleven of them 
came to the post. Hopeful won the three last heats and 
race, having lost the first two heats purposely, for his 
driver, Jarvis, deliberately pulled the horse, which was ap- 
parent to all, as when Charles Green was substituted, the 
grey gelding made six and seven seconds better time. This 
disgraceful procceeding was visited by the judges with the 
strongest disapprobation, and the horse’s owner, L. C. 
Chase, was ruled off the course forever, and consequently 
off all the courses belonging to the National Association. 
The last race was for a purse for $3,000, for horses that had 
never beaten 2:20; best three in five, in harness; mile heats. 
J. J. Bowen’s black g. Camors won the three last heats and 
race. Time, 2:23}, 2:22}, 2:248. 

—The Nashville Blood Horse Association began their fall 
meeting on September 29th. The first race was for the 
Young America stakes for two-year olds; mile dash. Vaul- 
ress won in 1:544. Thesecond race was for the hotel ‘stakes 
for three-year olds: mile heats. Madeira won two heats. 
Time, 1:51%, 1:533. The third 1ace was a mile and a quar- 
ter dash. The race was won by Stamford. Time, 2:20}. 

—The American Jockey Club begin their fall meeting 
on Saturday next,on their beautifully appointed grounds at 
Jerome Park, near Fordham. The following is the list 
of gentlemen who own large stables and have many en- 
tries: A. Belmont, M. H. Sanford, W. R. Babcock, A. 
B. Lewis & Co., The Valley Brook Stable, Frank Morris, 
Dr. Weldon, D. McDaniel & Co., Messrs. Hunter and 
Travers, D. D. Withers, H. P. McGrath, M. A. Littell, D. 
J. Bannatyne, Joe Donahoe, P. Lorrillard. The first race 
is a dash of three-quarters of a mile. The second race will 
be the greatevent of the day—the Jerome stakes. The 
famous three-year olds, Count D’Orsay, Katie Pease, Tom 
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Bowling, and Springbok will meet again. Distance two 
miles. The third race isthe Nursery stakes, a dash of a 
mile for two-year olds. The fourth race is the Manhattan 
Handicap for all ages, a mile and a quarter. The fifth 
race isa selling race for a purse of $500—a dash of a 
mile and three-quarters. On the same day a match be- 
tween Mr. L. Lorrillard’s four-year old filly Girl of the Pe- 
riod, and Mr. Peet’s four-year old filly Ophelia; half-mile 
heats. In the Nursery stakes, Mr. Belmont has wagered 
that Steel Eyes will beat Mr. Morris’ filly Regardless, one 
or other to be placed. 

Pornt BREEZE Park, PHILADELPHIA, September 25th.— 
The first race was for a purse of $500, mile heats, best three 
in five, in harness. There were three entries, all of whom 
came to the post. W. H. Dobb’s Snowball won the three 
last heats. Time, 2:33}, 2:34, 2:35. 

The second race was for a purse of $2,000, mile heats, 
best three in five, in harness. Goldsmith Maid and Judge 
Fullerton entered. After an exciting race between these 
well-known horses, Goldsmith Maid won. Time, 2:22, 
2:22, 2:232. 

—The Prospect Park races were attended on September 
25th by a large number of people. The track was in excel- 
lent condition. Five horses started for the first race, which 
was for a purse of $1,250. Morrel won in 2:28%. The driver 
of Morrel was enthusiastically cheered for his splendid 
driving. The second trot was for 2:29 horses, and fora 
purse of $1,750. Five horses started. Bruno won the race 
in three straight heats. Time, 2:28. 2:25, 2:26. 

—The owner of Judge Fullerton has issued a challenge to 
the world, stating that he will trot his horse against any 
horse, mare or gelding in the world, mile heats, best three 
in five, in harness, over Fleetwood Park Course, for ten 
thousand dollars a side, half forfeit. Race to be trotted 
between the 10th and 20th days of October. 


—Chas Reticker, who has just accomplished the feat of 
riding fifty miles in two and a half hours, offers to ride 
fifty miles in a shorter time than any two men—one to ride 
twenty-five miles and the other the same distance. He 
proposes also to accomplish one hundred miles in a shorter 
time than any three men—one to ride thirty-three miles, 
the second thirty-three, and the third thirty-four miles—all 
parties to use horses which have no record; the matches to 
be ridden over the Greenland Racing Course, near Louis- 
ville. 

—A veterinary surgeon of Philadelphia says that tight 
reining is a common cause of the disease known as ‘‘roar- 
ing” in the horse, by mechanically obstructing free perspir- 
ation, especially affecting horses driven in pairs or in double 
harness.. In the heavy draught or team horse, he says, the 
practice is cruel, and the surgeon has been trying for years 
to induce drivers and owners of horses to discontinue the 
use of the check rein. 


ENDURANCE OF HorsEs.—Some curious and interesting 
experiments were made some years ago at Alfort, the 
French veterinary school, to ascertain the endurance of 
horses. It appears that a horse will live on water alone 
twenty-five days ; seventeen days without eating and drink- 
ing; only five days if fed and unwatered ; ten days if fed 
and insufficiently watered. A horse kept without water for 
three days drank one hundred and four pounds of water in 
three minutes. A horse taken immediately after feeding, 
and kept in active motion, completely digested his feed in 
three hours. When kept perfectly quiet in his stable, 
digestion had just commenced in three hours. 


The Police Commissioners of Jersey City have recentl 
purchased horses for the mounted service. The one whi~ 
Officer Glenny of the Phird Precinct rides is ravenously 
fond of tobacco, which he chews like an old veteran. 
When shown a paper of tobacco, he manifests as much 
anxiety to obtain it as a hun.ry horse does to obtain his 
feed of oats. Unlike an ordinary tobacco chewer, he does 
not expectorate promiscuously, and when he has extracted 
the strength of the weed he quietly swallows the quid. 





—The will of the Rev. Abijah P. Cummings, editor of the 
New York Observer, was before Surrogate Coffin in White 
Plains. There was a stir in the court-room when the inven- 
tory of his estate was read. The reverend gentleman had 
speculated in worthless stocks. Among them were 100 
shares in the United States Leather Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 320 shares Valley Coal Company of Wilkesbarre, 500 
shares Mamakating Mining Company, 300 shares Broadtop 
Coal and Iron Company, 100 shares Solcentaaies Anthra- 
cite Coal Company, 76 American Eyelet Company, 500 New 
York Mohamea Mining and Discovery Company, 300 shares 
Atlantic and Great Western Petroleum Company, and other 
worthless paper. There was a deposit of $27,000 in the 
Union Trust Company. 

—Mr. J. M. Bailey, the Danbury News man, advises his 
sporting friends to read the Forest AnD StREAM. ‘“ Then,” 
he says, when they array themselves against the blood- 
thirsty pumpkin seed and the ferocious robin, the agricultu- 
ral community will not have to adjourn to their wells.” 





—Last Monday the Athletics secured a victory over their 
city rivals, the Philadelphia White Stockings, by a score of 
7 to 6, after seven previous unsuccessful attempts. 

—In the contest between the Nassau and Concord Base- 
Ball Clubs, at Prospect Park, on Saturday, the former won 

by a score of 18 to 7. 

—Up to September 30th the number of legal games played 
in the championship arena, the Brooklyn Hagle says, was 
134, of which the 
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There are no less than five first-class matches on for to. 
day, October 2d. 4 


Military Hews. 


INCE January, 1872, the United States Army has lost 

two major-generals, namely, Major-General Halleck, 

who died January 9th, 1872, and Major-General George G. 
Meade, who died November 6th, 1872. 

—Brig-General Silas Casey, U. 8. A., retired, the author of 
‘‘Casey’s Tactics,” for so many years in use in the army, 
is a hale old resident of Brooklyn, New York. The author 
of the present tactics of the army, General Emory Upton, 
Lieutenant Colonel of the First Artillery, is Commandant 
of the Cadets at the Military Academy, and instructor of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry tactics at that post. It is 
he who first teaches the new military idea how to shoot, 
and who drives into the noddles of the young plebes that 
‘‘right forward, fours right” does not mean ‘“‘right for- 
ward, fours left,” &c. 

—Brevet Brigadier-General H. L. Abbot and Brevet Col. 
Thomas L. Casey, of the U. 8. Engineers, are in France, 
looking after the interests of their own peculiar service, 
and noting how much better we do some things at home, 
and how much inferior we are in others, At one time we 
imagined France and other nations could teach us consid- 
erable, but a few years of warin our own country devel- 
oped more of the sciences and arts of war than perhaps 
ever before heard of. France, now that she has lost so 
much of a bombastic confidence in her own strength, will 
profit largely by the: lesson. The talent is not dead, and 
the people have the will. Germany is to-day undoubtedly 
the strongest.and most progressive warlike nation of the 
world. 

—Second Lieutenant M. Frank Gallagher, of the Second 
Infantry, who in May last, brutally shot and killed a dis- 
charged soldier, at Spartanburg, 8. C., and who afterwards 
was tried on the charge of ‘‘conduct unbecoming an offi- 
cer and gentleman,” has suffered the mild punishment of 
being cashiered the service, which sentence has been ap- 
proved by the War Department. This, probably, is about 
all the army could do in the matter. and the civil authori- 
ties will now be compelled to take up the case, and see 
that the murderer is properly punished. It is per- 
haps well here to state, en passant, that the treatment of 
the enlisted men of the army is not always such as to se- 
cure the necessary respect desired. Officers are too fre- 
quently overbearing and tyrannical towards their men, who 
often obey only through fear, instead of performing their 
duty with the pride of a soldier. A man, because he en- 
lists, is not necessarily a slave, nor does the Government 
expect him to perform menial labor or any other duty but 
what is naturally expected of asoldier. Therefore, when 
an officer compels a man through fear of punishment to ex- 
ecute a task which in any way demeans the uniform he 
wears asa United States soldier, this man soon loses all 
respect forthe army and its governmen*, and at the first 
chance deserts. The army contains, it is true, many hard 
characters among its enlisted men, but officers will find 
that an appeal to a man’s self-respect goes a great way in 
the majority of instances; and in the end will secure far 
better discipline than the tyrannical process so much in 
vogue in both services. 

—Many of the engineer corps stationed at Willet’s Point, 
N Y., earn considerable money for their services as mark- 
ers at the National Association Range at Creedmoor, L. I. 
A certain number of reliable men are daily granted passes, 
and those who stroll to the range a few miles distant gener- 
ally make it pay. The Association price of markers per day, 
is two dollars. Recently, however, the men have charged 
three dollars per day to all outside organizations requiring 
their services, and there is scarcely a day but that a dozen 
markers are employed, and very frequently more than this 
number. In ordinary marking for parties practicing foi 
a few honrs, the men get two dollars. The duties ot 
a marker are very simple and by no means labori- 
ous and with ordinary care no wise dangerous. Now and 
then, however, one is slightly exposed by the splutter of 
lead on the targets; which is sometimes the fault of the fir- 
ing party, and then again the sheer carelessness of the 
markers themselves in not giving sufficient time for the dan- 
ger signal (red flag) to attract attention at the firing point be- 
fore leaving their post. Some of these markers are vete- 
rans, and in times past have become so used to tle buzzing 
of bullets they nave become careless and don’t seem to mind 
them, ‘‘ worth a cent.” There is nothing, you know, like 
being used to these matters. We understand it is the in- 
tention of the Rifle Association to employ regular troops 
altogether on the occasion of its regular prize meeting, com- 
mencing October 8th, for markers, scores, &c. They will 
require about fifty men for three or four days, and propose 
to pay two dollars a day for their services. 

—Major Gen. McDowell was at the reception given to 
Wilkie Collins at the Lotos Club rooms, New York city, 
September 27th. 

—Brevet Major Maubken, the dashing adjutant ‘of the 
Eighth Cavalry, so long stationed in New York city, is 
now wasting his chances for his country’s good at the post 
of New Mexico. 

—Many years since, or in the good old times when the 
chapeaux, the stocks, ruffies, knee breeches, &c., were worn 
as portions of the full dress of our officers, a small party of 
officers attached to a harbor post in New York, started in 
full uniform in aGovernment yaw] across the East river to 
attend an evening reception to which they had been in- 
vited in the metropolis. The officer in command of this 
post, and who was one of the party invited, was a soldier 
of the old school, one having the most peculiar notions of 
the dignity of his position and the nicety of his dress. 





Just asthe boat reached midway of the stream, a sailing 
vessel under full headway was discovered bearing for the 
boat, and the chances were that they would surely be run 
down. The commanding officer in the stern of the yawl 
sung out for the men to “‘ give way witha will,” which 
they did, but only just in time to pass under the bows of 
the vessel. In passing, however, the commandant, think- 
ing the boat was lost, eagerly reached up and caught the 
bowsprit chain of the vessel, and as he did so, the yawl 
passed from under him, and left him dangling on the bow 
of the vessel, his elegant knee breeches submergedin thé 
briny waters. His position as he hung—high but not dry— 
wag extremely ludicrous, and after being rescued rather 
put a damper onthe anticipated enjoyments of the recep- 
tion, as well as. for years being the joke of his fellow of- 
ficers. , 

—Captain Richard Comba, Seventh Infantry, recently sen- 
tence to be cashiered for neglect of duty etc., by recom- 
mendation of the Court and the reviewing officers, General 
Terry, on account of previous good character, had his sen- 
tence commuted by the President to suspension from rank 
and command for the period of six months and the for- 
feiture of all pay during that period with the exception of 
$50 per month. Fortunately in this case previous good 
character saves an officer from utter disgrace. 

—Major David Faggert, Paymaster, U.S. A. resigned Sep- 
tember 11th. 

—Camp Haulpai, Arizona Territory, has been discon- 
tinued. 

—Companies H. and K. First Cavalry have left Fort Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, for Camp Harney, Oregon; 
Company B Fifteenth Infantry, Fort Craig, New Mexico, for 
Tabrosa, New Mexico; Company B, Twenty-third Infantry, 
Camp Date Creek for Fort Whipple, Arizona .Territory, 
and Company K. Twenty-fourth Infantry, Fort Duncan, 
for Ringgold, Barracks, Texas. 

—Captain J. J. Van Horn of the Eighth Infantry has been 
granted a five months’ leave, to take effect on the return of 
the Yellowstone expedition. 

—Colonel W. H. Wood, of the Eleventh Infantry, com- 
manding at Fort Richardson, Texas, reports that on the 
morning of the 13th inst., three citizens were attacked by 
Indians, at Little Salt Creek, a branch of Kechi Creek, and 
two of them, Mr. Howell H. Walker, aged fifty years, and 
his son Henry, aged thirteen years, were killed. The other, 
Mr. Mortimer Shreeves, made his escape and reached Fort 
Richardson at five P. M., having been compelled to travel 
some twenty miles in a circuitous route to avoid the In- 
dians, although the distance in a direct line is about nine 
miles. Captain Thomas Little, -f the Tenth Cavalry, with 
a}l the available officers and men of his company (L),was at 
once ordered out in pursuit, with instructions to investi- 
gate this affair, and ascertain the names of the persons 
killed, and send their bodies to the fort, as it was under- 
stood they were residents of Jacksboro, and should the 
trail of the Indians be found, make a vigorous and deter- 
mined effort to overtake and punish them, sparing neither 
men nor horses to accomplish that object. The 
bodies of Walker and his son were found horribly mu- 
tilated. The Indians took away the old man’s gun, car- 
tridges, and shoes and the boy’s hat. Captain Little found 
the trail at daybreak on the 14th, and started at once in pur 
suit. Mr. Shreeves says he counted twenty-seven Indians 
as they were approaching to make the attack. 





—A correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, writing 
of the Lake George region, says :— 


‘*The mountains about this portion of the lake are in- 
fested by rattlesnakes, whose dens are the crevices in the 
rocks where they can remain during the winter below the 
reach of frost. During the summer they are out and 
around on the hills, but upon the approach of cold nights 
they return to their habitations, and are to be found about 
this season of the year near their homes. Frequently they 
are seen swimming across the water, and a aoa old gentle. 
man, a deacon, I am told, on Lake Champlain, saw a num- 
ber thus swimming, and getting into a boat, rowed out and 
killed no less than ‘twenty-nine, the largest number ever 
killed by any one in this locality at one time. I know the 
story does not sound fishy, but rather snaky; Still I had it 
from a man who was personally acquain with the dea- 
con, I forget his name, and have since seen the statement 
in print in oneof the locals. Just beyond Sabbath Day 
Point lives aman named Davis, a celebrated rattlesnake 
cavcher, whose reputation has reached every place for miles 
around, and who is rightly esteemed the second of the 
natural curiosities about the Lake. Davis is one of the 
old settlers, and knows every den'and the number of 
snakes inhabiting it in the vicinity. He catches the snakes 
by petting. notched stick over them just below their heads, 
which renders them powerless, and then he extracts their 
fangs. He catches the snakes whenever anybody wants 
them, but generally has a quantity on hand in a box at his 
house. He furnishes them, dead or alive, as may be de- 
sired, for the small sum of a dollar apiece. Those who 
want to try their hand at bringing up these pets, and 
mothers who want rattles for their children, had better in- 
vest. Davis sometimes goes out to catch snakes in his bare- 
feet, and has been bitten several times, but he counteracts 
the effects of the poison by eating what is known as ‘rat- 
tlesnake rest and applying it externally. This is a sure 
cure, and while —— less to the liking of some than the 
‘whiskey cure,’ is nevertheless more certain; its effect is 
very similar to that of tobacco upon the system, and the 
leaves have by no means'a pleasant taste. There are some 
people, however, in our worthy metropolis who are so 
saturated with alcohol all the time that they could with im- 


ray e themselves to the fangs of the rattlesnake 
and should they be bitten the only result probably would 
be the death of the snake. 


te 
—In what tone does a ghost speak? In a tombs-tone. 













































Art and Brama. 


N Monday night the Grand Opera opened at the Acad- 
emy of Music with ‘‘La Traviata;” Mme. Nilsson as 
‘‘Violetta.” This lady is indebted as much to her personai 
popularity as to her professional abilities for her hold upon 
the hearts of the fashionable and music-loving world of 
this city. We mention this fact to strengthen our pre- 
viously made assertions, that the Grand Opera is still, as an 
institution, an exotic, and no effort in any direction can be 
left untried which will force up the subscriptions to meet 
the enormous outlay attending these performances. The 
occasion was somewhat damped by the fact that it served 
as a background for the announced appearance on the Wed- 
nesday following of Signor Campanini, who comes before 
us with all the ‘‘ marvelous freshness,” so much praisec by 
the London press, and which press has very little influence 
in musical matters over our public. 

The regular season of the Union Square Theatre opened 
on Wednesday night, with a company commendably strong, 
with a promise from the management that its boards will 
present plays carried through by excellent performers, in- 
stead of sensations and scenery. Now that Wallack’s has 
gone the way of all the earth as the nestling place of legiti- 
mate comedies, the public must look, as a rule, to the 
Union Square for the best attractions of the social drama, 
and we have no doubt that it will eventually be recognized 
as the place where families will be most likely to find highiy 
cultivated and pleasant recreation fora leisure evening. 
The opening night presented a new play, entitled the 
“Cross of Geneva;” rather an-unpromising beginning for 

* the five comedies which are te‘follow. But managers are 
obliged to surprise their audiences as well as please them, 
and no doubt the ‘‘Cross of Geneva” will answer the 
first desire. The hour we go to press precludes the possi- 
bility of any critical notice. We congratulate our play- 
goers on the reappearance ot Miss Etyng, who, we under- 
stand, after some four years of retirement, resumes her 
professional career with a determination to pursue it with 
enthusiasm, and devote her energies to the achievement of 
the highest possible position in her power. 

The new Park Theatre, located on Twenty-second street 
and Broadway, building under the direction of Messrs. 
Stuart and Boucicault, is rapidly approaching completion, 
all the artists having been engaged. But for some difficulty 
in obtaiming a satisfactory title to some portion of the 
ground on which the theatre stands, it would have been 
opened at the beginning of the present theatrical season. 
To the old residents of our metropolis, the revival of the 
name of the Park Theatre will be gratefully welcome. No 
positive announcemept is made of the character of the per- 
formances. With so many theatres all under way we think 
there will eventually be a ‘‘corner,” and two or three will 
be swept away in the ‘‘crash.” 

Salvini is beginning to be understood better and better 
after each performance. He is personally a man of the 
finest presence of any actor that has ever appeared on our 
stage. Tall, grandly developed, with a fair complexion, a 
dark, penetrating eye, expressive features, and a mobility of 
movement of ihe muscles of the face that was not sur- 
passed probably by the elder Kean. 

The Faust Club, of Brooklyn, composed mainly of ac- 
tors, journalists, and artists, on Saturday presented to their 
city a bronze bust of John Howard Payne, author of the 
popular song of ‘‘Home sweet Home.” Mr. Payne was 
born in New York city on the 9th of June, 1791, but his 
father for a while was established asa physician at East 
Hampton, which fact identified him with Long Island, a 
fact that has been so handsomely acknowledged by the 
members of the Faust Club. Over thirty thousand persons 
were present to witness the ceremony of unveiling. The 
bust, as a work of art, is excellent, and the likeness is pro- 
nounced quite perfect by intimate friends of the deceased 
en! Nilsson on last Sunday attended St. Thomas’, Fifth 
avenue. Her presence was greeted by a choir of forty 
performers. After the services’ for the morning were over 
she visited the choir, where she was weleomed by Dr. Mor- 
gan rector. Verily, the Opera and the Church shook hands 
on the pleasant occasion. ; 

Mr. Brougham has, for the present, left the stage, and is 
announced as a lecturer. His subject is ‘‘Darwinianism.” 
He proposes to illustrate the text of his argument of the 
gradual development of the lowest order of shell fish into 
our sweethearts and wives by drawings ona blackboard, 
Mr. Brougham being most expert with his pencil. We 
have no doubt but that Mr. Brougham’s clerical manner 
and singularly severe expression will have a very edifying 
effect on his audience. If the ushers are not watchful 
some people will ‘‘larf out in meeting.” 

At areception on Saturday night, given to Wilkie Col- 
lins by the Lotos Club, Mr. Bradlaugh was present as an 
invited guest. After the usual ceremonies, the usher for 
the evening called on Mr. Bradlaugh for a, few remarks. 
Mr. Bradlaugh made ‘‘a few remarks” in his’ peculiar and 
most radical vein, which were received with’ the wildest 
enthusiasm by the members of the club. In conclusion, 
he said, by way of parenthesis, that there was not a fash- 
ionable club in.London which. would permit him (on ac- 
count of his political principles) to cross its threshhold, 
and that ‘“‘at home,” for the same reason, there was an al- 
most impassable social gulf between himself'and the hon- 
ored guest of the evening. Our institutions are very ley- 
eling, leaving every man to stand on his merits—with some 
glaring exceptions. 

Nilsson, Carlotta Patti, and Sims Reeves. are making a 



























































































' he has only just. become aware of the value of his 
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stand against the ‘‘Diapason,” obtained in Great Britain. 
Sims Reeves says he has waged war against the unreasonable 
pitch for years. In Vienna, Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Naples, 
and Florence the pitch is considerably lower than the Brit- 
ish, and all alike. Mme. Nilsson is reported to have de- 
clared she will not sing in London again until a change.is 
made. Verdi’s music, or rather the prejudicial effect of it 
upon the high notes of the voice, is developing more and 
more. These counterfeit notes are neither easy or agree- 
able, in fact they are unnatural. The Italians must get 
back toa more natural style. These fireworks and tran- 
sition scenes in the human throat are as pernicious as they 
are on the sensation stage. 

There is a new musical instrument invented by one Fred- 
erick Kustner, who gives it the significant name of Pyro- 
phone. The tones are produced by a gas jet, and partake 
of ‘the quality of the voice and an eolian harp. If this is 
so it will be a sweet novelty. 

Mrs. Charlotte Winterburn has become conductor of a 
new choral society of graduates taken from the Notmal 


School. 
Mr. Simpson, the Scotch ballad singer, has given his 


well-known name to a quartette formed of rich, fresh, well- 
trained voices, destined to sing glees and madrigals without 
accompaniments. 

Miss Ward, an American actress, who has elicited some 
interest in literary circles in London by her dramatic effects, 
is shortly to appear at Manchester, England, as Lady Mac- 


beth. 
One of the pleasing events of the week was the recep- 


tion of Wilkie Collins at the Lotos Club. The novelist oc- 
cupies Dickens’ rooms at the Westminster. In this matter, 
at least, he resembles Dickens. 

Miss Violetta Colville, an American debutante at Milan, 
has received the honor of a paid engagement in that city. 
Generally the pay is the other way, large sums being prof- 
fered and accepted for the opportunity to display vocal 
prowess in opera. Rival and professional jealousies pre- 
vented her acceptance of the offer. It is possible she may 
make her debut in New York next spring. 

Mr. Lester Wallack played last week in Brooklyn (new 
Park Theatre) before a large audience, in his own play of 
“Central Park,” with much of his former ease and spright- 


liness. 
There is a quartette formed in Brooklyn for the perform- 


ance of English operettas and operas that can be given 
without chorus. This club is of ability, will be popular in 
the country, and will serve to educate the people. In this 
connection, we would state that there has also been organ- 
ized in this city a company of four of our best dramatic 
singers for parts of Italian operas in costume, and without 
chorus. The performance promises to be exceedingly ef- 
fective. 





INDIAN GOVERNMENT Vs. CROCODILES.—The Field has an 
interesting article in regard to crocodiles. 
the Indian Government offered a reward of one rupee (2s.) 
per foot for every crocodile not less than five feet long 
which should be killed in Malabar. This reward did not 
seem to have been sufficient to stimulate the natives to go 
in for crocodile catching on a large scale; consequently but 
few were captured, About nine months ago the restrictions 
as to size were rescinded, and a general battue of crocodiles 
commenced. Some idea of the number killed may be formed 
when considerably more than 30,000 rupees, or £3,000, was 
paid during a period of six months. Between the crocodile 
of Egypt and that of India there seems to be but very little 
difference. There seems to be.no end of ingenuity in the 
English officials offering a reward for killing a noxious fea- 
ture by the foot. 





——— — —~te — 

—The monster ship which England has christened the 
Shah, out of compliment to the potentate, has just been 
launched at Portsmouth, and is regarded as one of the com- 
pletest ships in the navy. She is built of wood, and is the 
fifth of the new wooden vessels which have been introduced 
into the navy. There is nothing remarkable about her 
construction, but considerable interest has been excited 
about ships of this class from the mere fact that they are 
wooden, and that in the present day it should be found de- 
sirable to recommence wooden ship-building. 

—A remarkable and important geological discovery has 
been made south of Golden, Colorado, It is a deposit of 
gray clay filled with trunks and limbs. of trees resembling 
cedar, but transformed into bright, hard coal. Over it is a 
capping of conglomerate, and over that coarse sand rock. 
The coal deposit is tilted at an angle of thirty-five degrees. 
Apparently co-extensive with the conglomerate are found 
rude flints, tools and arrow-heads, indicating that ages back 
what is known as Colorado Territory was.inhabited by a 
people who manufactured stone implements. 

—There is a guano island in Lake Minnetongo, Minnesota, 
newly discovered and containing eleven acres, a portion of 
which is covered with a deposit identical with that found 
on the guano islands of the Pacific, though not as thick. It 
has been occupied by a squatter for a number of years, and 
sston 
by being offered a large sum fer it as soon as a title can be 
perfected, which ‘can be done under. the homestead and 
pre-emption laws. As this island has been omitted from 
the United States’ surveys, it will be necessary for him to 
secure a special. patent. , 

—Among the incidents of the late gale on the coast of. Nova 
Scotia, it is related that a schooner at Cow Bay, coal laden, 
with a deckload’ of cattle and sheep, was driven away up 
into the woods, and the captain knew nothing ‘of the disas- 
ter, till'next morning he heard the cattle bawling and the 
sheep bleating among the trees. 
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[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resvect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| . 





Gone SouTH FoR THE WINTER. By Robert F. Spier, 
M.D. New York. Edward O. Jenkins, 20 North William street. Il- 
lustrated with twenty engravings. 

In the preface to the second edition of this truly interesting work the 
author very modestly disclaims any particular merit inthe same. We 
think him altogether too modest. From the long and successful expe- 
rience of an active, studious profession he has given to the public many 
valuable discoveries, observations, and suggestions—things “new and 
old,”’ the sterling information thus given, especially relating to pulmo- 
nary diseases, being invaluable. The necessity of persons of a pulmo- 
nary habit needing a change of climate more than active medical treat- 
ment is clearly shown, Who should go to the South for the winter, how 
they should prepare themselves for this journey, and how they should 
live while there, their diet, &c., are just the subjects treated upon in this 
work. Ina pleasant, crisp, and satisfactory manner the doctor tells you 
just what you should, and should not, do. Besides much knowledge ofa 
purely medical character, derived from the severe application and close 
study of a medical man who loved his profession, may be found many 
cogent and strong arguments in favor of a morality that all our young 
men and young women would find it perfectly safe to follow. The fol- 
lowing home truths, coming as they do from our bachelor friend, the 
doctor, should have due weight (as we presume they will) with the many 
readers of “Going South;”— 

‘‘An indirect cause of pulmonary disease among young men is the need 
of a cheerful, confiding companion, for ‘It is not good for man to be 
alone.’ Just so long as man and woman are mutually necessary. to each 
other there can be no real happiness for single men or women. A single 
man ill or unhappy, is forced to go to associates or friends for sympathy, 
while the married man has a sweet tempered wife to care for him, and 
has no need of the ‘deceitful friends who cast aside the veil they used to 
wear.’ 

“Let every young man marry early, for therein consists the only hap- 
piness—the sure road to success in life; and in all his efforts to se- 
cure the glory, titles, or riches of his ambition he will receive the hearty 
approbation of his wife, which is far better than the deceitful applause 
of the world.” 

‘What chiefly deters young men from entering into married life early 
is the preposterous nonsense of love of dress, and the fear of marrying 
a wife doting on extravagant display, and ignorant of all those little do- 
mestic arts that make families happy.”’ 

The doctor is justly severe upon that most pernicious fashionable 
habit so much practiced by young ladies of the present day. He says 
“for the consumptive to visit public places of amusement and ball rooms, 
and breathe such an irritating atmosphere, as for hours they do, is sim- 
ply to peril life.” 

‘What inconsistency for girls with weak lungs to be found on the 
dancing-floor, frantically whirling around, and strained to the breasts of 
men they may have only been just introduced to, and know nothing of. 
Why is it that pure, modest young girls show so much squeamishness 
towards aman they have known from childhood, holding his hand at 
atm’s length, but behave outrageously foolish on the floor of a ball-room, 
where they are ready to be clasped in the arms of a man they knew noth- 
ing of, and till that hour a perfect stranger; and yet, with her head re- 
clining on his shoulder, his arm around her waist, she shrinks not from 
his embrace ?”” . 

We would like to quote from this live book many of its sterling facts 
upon the many causes that make the consumptive’s road to the grave so 
sure and swift. This is one of the reformatory books of the times, and 
although written for the especial perusal of a few friends, we are sure it 
will be read by many, and we trust it will be the means of opening the 
eyes of many of our young ladies to that fatal practice of keeping late 
hours, eating late suppers, and dancing all night in ill-ventilated rooms. 
A third edition of this work, enlarged and improved, is now in press. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Fox Huntine. By C. A. Stephens. James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. Anew volume of the ‘Camping Out Series.”’ Illustra- 
ted., 16mo. 


BOOKS TO APPEAR IN OCTOBER FROM THE PRESS OF JAMES 
R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Tue Story or Gortue’s Lire. By George Henry Lewis. 
With portrait. 16mo. Condensed from the larger ‘Life and Letters,” 
published some years since, 


PicTtuRESQUE NoRMANDY. By Henry Blackburn. [Iilus- 
trated. Red edges. This work is by an author who knows how to 
handle his pen, and his sketches are of the most superior and attrac- 
tive character. 


Dorne His Best. By Q. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated.. This 
is a sequel to ‘Jack Hazard’ and ‘‘A Chance for Himself.” To say 
Trowbridge wrote it is sufficient to warrant its acceptance by all our 
young readers. 


On tHE Amazons. By C. A. Stephens. Illustrated. A 
new volume of the ‘“‘Camping Out Series.” It is a sequel to that highly 
interesting book known as the ‘‘Trotting Book.” 

2" Quite a large number of very valnable and interesting works will 
be issued in October by this house, which,we can assure our readers, will 
not fail to instruct and amuse. 


NOVEMBER. 


Artists AND ARaBs. By Henry Blackburn, author of 
“Picturesque Normandy.”’ Illustrated. 18mo, Red edges. This will 
be found a fitting companion to “‘Picturesque Normandy-” 


Historic FreLps AND Mansions or Mippigsex. By 8, 
A. Drake. Illustrated with heliotypes and wood cuts.. 8vo. This work 
is one of the finest class books of the day, and to every student of his- 
tory will not only add materially to his stock.of historical lore, but af- 
ford information upon many material facts connected with the old his- 
torical events and legends concerning the early history of Massa- 
chusetts. 


_THE TOURMALINE; its relations as a gem; its wonderful 


physical properties, &c. By C, A. Hamlin, M.D. With four illustra 

tions in colors. 12mo. Price $2, From what. we know of Dr. Hamlin 
we can promise in this book a rare and wonderful history of a gem but 
little known to the public. 


Tus Eeyprian Sxetcu Book. By Charles G. Leland. Hurd 

& Houghton, Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

THE SHAKSPEARE TREASURY. Charles W. Stearns, M. 
D., New York. G. P. Putnam & Sons, 

THe LAwRences. A Twenty Years’ History. By 
Charlotte Trumbull. American News Co., New York. 

—_>_—— 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

THE PLANTATION—ATLANTA, Ga. This is an exceeding] 
neat wingedlna of some peeey Pre tyayged pepe : 
Ite make-up isin Se en ae the general excel- 

us of the growing prosperity of the South. 
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Hotels and Summer Resorts. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 





Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 
2 L. TRUMAN, NEW YORK. 


. L. PEasopy, t Proprietors. 





Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. E. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 





BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 








This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 








BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON, 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 


and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


10D. Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 


BRA DFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


ag S rae ACME Club Skates, 








The only reliable and really SeuF-FastENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and Laptres’ 
Skates, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


AVILUDE. TOTEM. SNAP 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 
Fishing Tackle 
Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 


ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. - 


Medals awarded at the World's Fair and American 
Mnstitute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


RICHLAND TROUT FARM 


AND PLEASURE GROUND». 
20: 
Pleasure Parties will find Boats, Tackle and Bait on 


Lac La Belle, Splendid Pic-Nic Groves, and superior 
Trout Fishing at tt - peek 


Richland, Oswego Co., New York, 


—ON THE— 
ROME & WATERTOWN R. R. 


au -_—- —s 








Clothing and Surnishing Goods. 





LACY 


& CO, 


—MERCHANT— 


TAILORS AND GENERAL CLOTHIERS 


No. 826 BROADWAY, 


NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 





NEW YORK 


We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s 


CLOTHIN Gs. 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 











James Lacy, late with Deviin & C ¥ 


O. W. DusENBERRY, late of Franklin & Co. 


. Devi, late with Devlin & Co. 


Sportsmen's 8 aoa 


INGERSOLL’S 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


Boat aud (lat bait 


IN THE WORLD. 


159 South Street, 


Newr' Fulton Market, E.R. WNew York. 
0 


Wooden Boats of all kinds and descriptions on hand 
and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Row Boats, Ship 
Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters and Launches. 


Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 
Launches, Single or Double Sculls or 
Sculling Boats, Four and Six 
Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 

N. Y. Working Boats, 

Canoes, &e., &e. 


Oars, Sculls, and Paddles made of thoroughly sea- 
soned clear spruce, with spoon or stesignt blades, of the 
most approved pattern. Parties ordering Sculls or 
Oars wilt state whether they are to be round or square 
looms, if sculls; whether for open-hand, over-hand or 

cross-hand rowing, naming amount of over-lap of hands 
in inches; give extra length; distance from inner face 
of rowlock to end of handle, when the scull or oar is 
in position, and how finished. 


We have the most Perfect Life 
Preservers in the Market. 


—ALSo— 
RECORDING STEAM GAUGES, 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, &c., ce. 
Oe 
INGERSOLL’S 


PAINT WORKS, 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
No. 1389 SOUTH STREET, 














HOW EVERY MAN 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 


—FOR— 


HOUSES, 


And many useful hints how to save salir Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Paints, etc., etc. This 
Paint will last for twenty years, and its superiority has 
has been amply attested. 


A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 
ONLY $5,000, 

10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 

6 miles from New York in the beautiful village of 
Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled in with Brick, 
Gas, Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket free for one 


= Address, BOX 142, P. 0. « 
Printing, 
- WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 














Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 
20% 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 








a Moose for Sale! / 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity of 
purchasing, at a low rate, two very fine aes. 
The Calf, a cow, is two month’s old; the Bull is about 
one year old. Both are gentle and in fine condition. 
Can be shipped to any part of the country. For price 
and further particulars, address 


FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best. stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 


Address BOX 142, P. O. 














Miscellaneous Advertisements. 








IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &e. 
= class of wrought iron work known as 


Mediceval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e., &e. 


Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
A SPECIALTY. 





Brook "Trout, 


\PAWN AND. YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


2" Ponds laid out and instructions given. tf 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
— pi} 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 


Fashionable Furnishing Goods in great variety. 
8-20 


Publications. 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 0 
THE SEASON. 


I. 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8vo., CLOTH $2.00. 


Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires toknow. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.—Turf, Field 
and Farm. 


11. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


I % CY Eee by W. C. Prime, author of ‘‘ Boat Life 
Egypt,’ ent Life in the Holy Land,” etc. 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of anima 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
aman of graceful culture and wide reading,—Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. 














THE NASHVILLE 
DAILY AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 








30: 


Is the oldest established paper in the State, and 
enjoys the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisville and New Or- 
leans. Circulates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and. in every Town, Village and Hamlet in 
the State and north Georgia and Alabama and southern 
Kentucky. 

Sample copies sent free on demand. 





20: 


Best Advertising Medium in 
its Section. 


70: 
Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
2t NSAHVILLE, TENN. 











—THE— 


ADS UF ROR 


By J. C. MAYNARD. 
ansininenttintetionyl 
The Work will be issued to subscribers in .parts 
PRICE $1.00 FOR EACH PART, 


PAYABLE ON DELIVERY, OR TEN DOLLARS . 


IN ADVANCE FOR THE COMPLETE 
WORK. THE WORK WILL CON- 
SIST OF AT LEAST 


—TWELVE PARTS.— 
And will make a volume of about 


Three, Hundred Large Quarto Pages, containing 
Five Colored Plates 


of new or little known species of Birds and Eggs. 





oo 

Upwards aa somes Birds found in Florida by 
the author will be described in detail from the 
and the observations on their bee. Cae be en- 
tirely from the author's original 

—— owe contai: ovennlp taken Aenea 
the ‘the work, an uncol 
forwarded to is further. ona of the 
work before subscribing. 

The w arrangements will be made with the trade, 


parties can subscribe through anne 
= direct to Te 


6-10 ‘THE AUTHOR AT IPSWICH, MASE, 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Devorep To FreELpD aND AQuaTic Sports, PRACTICAL 
Natura History, Fisn Cutturz, THE PRorTEc- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WomMEN oF a HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OuT-DoorR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 
A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘‘ Fisnine Toukist,” postage free. 
Advertising Rates. 


In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents per line. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over oné month, a discountof 10 per cent. will be | 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 


The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest anD STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asa nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that a man should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘‘gport” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani. 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
glies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once: become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
a useful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indvlence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our‘own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by acorps of valuable as- 
sociatee—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
ournals for years. 

Mr. Smorzon A. Arxgnson, connected with the 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
business affairs of the Company. 

Cuanies Hattoox, Managing Editor. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE 


BEAR AND FORBEAR. 
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The predicament is not altogether unlike Wall Street. Is it? 





Sportsmen's Goods 


GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





0: 


Smith & Squires, 





528 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 
AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 


We have agood line of W. & C. Scott & Son’s, 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greene’s, J. Hollis & Son’s 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 


Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 
20! 








ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 


AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 
20: 
SEND For Price List. 











W. & ©. Scott & Son’s Illustrated Book on 


Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 25c. 
4-18. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’s 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


., 20 Chatham St., New York. 
ALBERT C. KUCK. 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. ; 
IMPORTER OF 


Neatles &: Fish-tHooks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDs oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 


REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


groocl Loading Doupy, 





GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., 


NEW YORE. 
—_o———_- 


Agents for ‘he United States on Company's 





Sportsmen's Goods. 
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REMINGTON 






reech-Loadin 


NILES ¢ SHOT GUN 








ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 









oa and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 
ti 


‘“ 







22, 1873.—(See fnll report. 







out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 















Vest Pocket 
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rs Hunting and Target 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease .of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 


8 a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From NW. Y. Times, June 


) 
The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 














“‘ Absolutely the best protection against fire.” 
for ‘Its Record.” - ea 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, éc. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by ‘all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futon Sr., N. Y 











Foor Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


Great Southern Freight and Passenger Line, C 
Railroad of Geor, a and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, URSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
H LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY. October 2, f 
. a 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. <a 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
SAN JACINTO SATURDAY. ocw ber 4, from Pi 
ctober 
43, North River, at3P.M.  ’ am 
WILLIAM R. Cannes, Agent, 
o. 5 Bowling Green. 
HUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, October “kon Pier 
18, North Te aa M. 
q iN, Agent, No. 98 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, October 7, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
bine, rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., Agent C. RR., 
oe No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 





H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 





NEW YORK. 










Snap action, half-cock reech opened an 


tracted by one motion. 













28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 








PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


MING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines. 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FISH HOOKS. 


Pode fitted out with ao ae 
Rocky Mountains and ic Coast, Canada, e, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 

—:0:-—— 


Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 




























Agents for the St. 
- porters 


Lawrence Co. Sole Im- 
of Warrin's Cele Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 









valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top 
ed, b shells ex- 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CARTHERY'S bog SOAP 


Will destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from 
scurf and sme making the coat fine and glossy, 
ae cold or doing the least harm to the ani- 
mal, and safely cure the mange. 
C. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, London. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 


8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 





F. GROTE. 


A. J08. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Teroess & Dealers 


n ivory, 


114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and al! other kinds 
of Tyory Goods. 456 


St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprierors. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been poe 
first-class table 









urnished com 
uy enaiay alee guests. 
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